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Hubert Roblin, 80 year old stonemason, works on Popton Fort. Be: 
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hind him BP’s super-tanker jetty stretches out into Milford Haven. 
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Hubert Roblin goes back to 


work-at eighty 


ere YEARS ago, stonemason Hubert 

Roblin was born in Pembroke, S. Wales. 
Today he still lives and works there. Why ? 
Because the skilled services of this old man 
were needed for a great modern project... 


THE BIG TANKERS 


Down at Llandarcy, not far from Swansea, is one 
of Britain’s big oil refineries, the BP Refinery. 
Every year this Refinery converts three million 
tons of crude oil into petrol, oils, paraffin, etc. 


This crude oil must be brought to Wales by sea. 
And every year the oil tankers that carry the oil 
grow larger; only last month BP’s first 50,000-ton 
tanker was launched. 

And so-in Angle Bay opposite Milford Haven -— 
BP is building a new jetty, capable of handling the 
largest tankers foreseeable. From here, the oil will 
be piped 60 miles across Wales to Llandarcy Re- 
finery. 


A BEAUTY SPOT 


What does Hubert Roblin have to do with all that ? 
Just this. 

A very special problem that faced BP at Angle 
Bay was how to make this £6 million oil installa- 
tion ‘disappear’ into the lovely countryside of the 
Welsh National Park. 

This problem was gigantic. But it has been over- 
come. By 1960, little will be seen of pipes or tanks 
amid green grass and rolling hills. And the 
administrative buildings will be hidden inside 
an old Victorian fort. 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. COMMENT 


Just how successful they have been can be judged 
from these comments in The Architects’ Journal: 
“BP is a case of opportunity seen and grasped... 
Admin. offices, garages, staff rooms, etc., all housed 
in Popton Fort . . . which is now being admirably 
converted to modern needs”’. 

Hubert Roblin’s job ? To superinteénd the build- 
ing of new stone work as perfectly finished as the 
original work on the fort. A case of old craftsman- 
ship and new industry joining hands to make an 
impressive contribution to modern life. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM BP, | 


LIFE’S 
QUITE 
RELAXING... 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Perhaps because in many ways it’s so much easier today. 
Thanks to new materials and better ways of making those 
already well known, there’s more time to spare for everyone. 
Ten years ago, for example, washing and ironing clothes 
took up a sizeable part of the housewife’s day, and mending 
nets was a regular time-waster for fishermen. I.C.I.’s 
‘Terylene’ has changed all that. This remarkable synthetic 
fibre is as happy in easy-to-care-for clothes as in fishing 
nets and cordage, and its great strength and immunity to 
rot, sunlight and weathering are finding it new uses in 
industry every day. ‘Alkathene’ is another I.C.I. product 
that makes for easier living. Easily laid tubes of this versatile 
material, frost-proof and flexible, enable farmers to take 
water supplies to any part of their land simply and inexpen- 
sively, and the same plastic in the form of colourful kitchen- 
ware is lightening and brightening housework throughout the 
world. Wherever you look, the story’s the same: new plastics, 
new dyestuffs, new metals, new chemicals of every kind from 
I.C.I. are saving time and allowing hard-working people every- 
where the opportunity for the occasional, well-earned yawn. 
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her father think, 
my dear? 


Jane’s not, as they would suppose, in the throes ofa 


midsummer madness. Merely enjoying the bliss of Automatic 
Zodiac driving . .. revelling in the sheerest ecstasy of two-pedal 
control ! She’s found happiness — and wants full measure. 
You blame her ? Of course not. No one who’s tried Britain’s lowest- 
priced fully automatic 6-seater car would do so. 
Come and share Jane’s happiness. 
See your Ford Dealer and try the 


Zodiac Automatic for yourself! 
£790 plus £330.5.10 P.T. = £1,120.5.10 


2.00 


ZODIAC AUTOMATIC 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM — BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS. TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of agriculture and of its many 
ancillary trades is a very substantial part of our business, 
and it is proper that money should be in the 
forefront of the picture. We take pride in our share 
in farming, and indeed in every other kind 
of business enterprise, but our part is primarily a 
financial one; for after all, our business is money. 
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Episodes of the Month 


AUTUMN ON THE LEFT? 


OCIALISM has indeed fallen into the 

sere, the yellow leaf. State ownership 
and State control have apparently been 
spurned by the British people in three 
successive Elections. The old doctrinaire 
Socialism seems to have had its day and to 
be fit only for the bonfire. 

A comforting,- facile thought. But most 
of those who gave the Labour Party its 
overwhelming majority in 1945 were not 
interested in the theory of Socialism, and the 
same is true of those who have now switched 
their allegiance to the Tories. In British 
politics the real struggle is seldom ideo- 
logical, though it may appear to be so on 
the surface. The Labour Party rose to 
power as the champion of an_ under- 
privileged class: in conditions of full 
employment its industrial wing, the trade 
unions, were able to remove most, if not 
all, of the economic injustice from which 
that class had previously suffered, while the 
politicians used the weapons of legislation 
and taxation to establish a Welfare State. 
Socialism as a theory never mattered. It 
has been rejected not because the people 
detest it (that is a myth cherished by some 
High Tories) but because they neither know 
nor care about it. Had prices not been stable 
last month, and had there been general un- 
employment, the Labour Party would have 
won — but only a fool would have inter- 
preted its victory as a victory for Socialism. 
By the same token only a fool would inter- 
pret the Tory triumph as a mandate to undo 
the revolution of 1945. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan believes (at least 
he has said) that the class war is obsolete. 
In the true Marxist sense it has never 
existed, but in a more general sense it has 
by no means ceased to exist. On the con- 
trary, the 1959 Election marks a new phase 
in the perennial British struggle between 
class feeling on the one hand and a free 
mind and conscience on the other. Class 
feeling has won. In good times (i.e. when 
the terms of trade are temporarily favour- 
able and jobs are fairly easy to come by) 
the wage-earner and his wife have the sensa- 
tion of belonging to the bourgeoisie. Voting 
Conservative is partly a political act — a 
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vote for stability — and partly a social act 
— a vote for status. In bad times the word 
“Labour” regains its charm and the class 
instinct becomes aggressive rather than 
possessive. A wise old Lancastrian once 
said to us that a Labour man was “a Con- 
servative without money’. The desire for 
respectability is always there, but the desire 
for a decent standard of living is stronger. 
When the Tory Party can satisfy the more 
basic desire it is sure of a good majority, 
because it can then automatically satisfy the 
other aspiration. 

It was a tragedy that party leaders after 
the War reverted to class politics, instead of 
making a sustained and united effort to rid 
British society of its class institutions and 
fixations. The War had shown that Great 
Britain was not necessarily the most snob- 
bish nation on earth. The ideal of “One 
Nation” was within reach; it was a potential, 
if not an actual reality. But during the years 
that have followed the Tory and Labour 
Parties have shirked the reforms which could 
have given Britain more nearly the semb- 
lance of a classless community, without 
depriving it of dynamism or variety. Both 
parties have failed to become truly national 
and democratic in their own structure and 
appeal: they remain class parties. Above 
all, they have failed to remove from Britain’s 
educational system the poison of class feel- 
ing which still pervades it. The division 
between State and independent schools, with 
the latter still monopolising most of the 
available talent, is both unjust and socially 
disastrous. The Labour Party threatened 
those bastions of the new snobbery, the 
grammar schools, but incomprehensibly left 
the public schools and their parasites outside 
the scope of its proposed educational 
changes. What could have been more 
foolish or more illogical? 

A cynic might be tempted to infer from 
the Election result that the British cast their 
votes for purely selfish reasons and are in- 
capable of vision or generous emotion. We 
would never accept that view of a people 
which has shown, under the right leadership, 
an extraordinary altruism and collective 
moral sense. The voters of today may not 
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be exactly comparable with those who 
rallied to Gladstone during the Midlothian 
campaign, but they are not different in kind. 
Unfortunately there is no Gladstone in high 
places, to impart to the political fight the 
exaltation of a noble spirit. Mr. Gaitskell 
had an opportunity to arouse the dormant 
conscience of his compatriots, but his 
behaviour in opposition since 1956 has 
shown no steady, relentless purpose, no 
unquenchable anger, no readiness to forfeit 
immediate advantage for the higher good. 
Mr. Macmillan was able during the cam- 
paign to regain some of the moral stature he 
had lost in recent years by refusing to par- 
take in an auction for the votes of old age 
pensioners and tax-payers. And Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, who spoke almost exclusively about 
foreign and colonial affairs, increased his 
personal majority against the national trend, 
whereas Mr. Gaitskell and many other 
Labour leaders suffered a loss of votes in 
their own constituencies, 

The Liberals scored a limited success by 
winning one new seat (though they also lost 
one) and by coming second in twenty-seven 
seats (compared with seven last time). The 
big increase in their total vote is mainly 
attributable to their contesting nearly twice 
as many seats as in 1955, but their average 
share of the vote in seats which they fought 
in both Elections went up by over three per 
cent. Mr. Grimond, who has less illusions 
about the Liberal “revival” than some of his 
followers, hinted on the morrow of the 
Election that he would welcome a radical 
alliance with members of the Labour Party 
who are prepared to disown some of its 
traditional policies. Such an alliance is un- 
likely, because the Liberals have too little 
bargaining power. Liberal candidates are 
still more harmful to Conservatives than to 
Labour, and a Lib-Lab coalition would 
probably drive more voters back into the 
Tory fold than it would win for itself. The 
outlook for the Liberals is therefore bleak. 
England does not love third parties — and 
England is right. 

The Labour Party remains the alterna- 
tive: it has the numbers and it has the 
funds. We hope it will become less addicted 
to Socialist ideology and less closely tied to 
the trade unions; but we believe it lost the 
Election not because of nationalisation, or 
Mr. Cousins, or the fear of State control. 
It was beaten by stable prices, the skilful 
use Mr. Macmillan has made of _ his 
immensely powerful position, and the failure 
of Mr. Gaitskell and the Opposition to lift 


their attack above the level of the kitchen 
table. The Tories deserved to lose, but the 
Socialists did not deserve to win. That may 
be the last word on October 8th, 1959. 


Blimps under Control 


It was to be feared that the Tory victory 
would strengthen all the worst elements in 
the Party; that the Major Grants and Major 
Friends would come into their own and the 
cause of Tory Radicalism be lost. Serious 
dangers remain—above all, perhaps, the 
danger of inertia—but the Prime Minister’s 
appointments have, on the whole, done 
much to restore confidence. He is a strange 
man, crafty and disingenuous, with a few 
unfortunate whimsies of a social or “ Rule 
Britannia ” kind, but realistic, and with an 
ultimate preference for progressive action. 
He has thus used his unchallengeable power 
in the Party to shift the centre of gravity 
several points to the Left (which does not, of 
course, mean several points nearer to the 
Labour Party, as Labour is in many respects 
to the Right of the Tories). 

Lord Hailsham has been succeeded, as 
Chairman of the Party, by Mr. R. A. Butler 
—a most significant change. Butler must try 
to take time off from the Home Office to 
democratise the Party, a task which is long 
overdue. He will anyway keep the maniacs 
and morons under observation and control: 
he may even find that the psychopathic 
evidence emerging from a close study of 
constituency associations will be of some 
value to him in his Departmental work. 

The removal of Hailsham is opportune. 
He is a brilliant man, but his judgment is 
often defective and he is no administrator. 
He was appointed Chairman to kindle hope 
and enthusiasm in the rank-and-file, and 
none could doubt that he succeeded. But 
the need now is to moderate and educate, 
rather than to evangelise, the party faithful. 
As Minister of Science Hailsham, who is an 
eminent humanist, may be able to demons- 
trate that a bridge can be built between Sir 
Charles Snow’s “two cultures”. But he 
will have little or no power and the job may 
turn out to be no more than a symbol of 
good intentions. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd has left the Colonial 
Office and his departure will facilitate a 
reappraisal of policies in Africa. His few 
disastrous mistakes will not efface the 
memory of his remarkable achievements as 
Colonial Secretary. Of all holders of the 
office he has probably been the best so far. 
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AUTUMN ON THE LEFT ? 


MACMILLAN 


His successor is Mr. Iain Macleod, whose 
liberal instincts should combine with his 
ambition to ensure that his regime is pro- 
gressive. He must know that Colonial riots, 
imprisonments, deportations and  emer- 
gencies might win him the applause of some 
backwoodsmen, but would not pave his way 
to No. 10 Downing Street. 

The New Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Edward Heath, is a _ room-at-the-top 
politician with a good-chap manner. He is 
intelligent and his recreation (music) at least 
is civilised. Whether or not he will find the 
trade unions as easy to manage as the Tory 
majority in the last Parliament remains to 
be seen. 

Sir David Eccles has returned to the 
Ministry of Education, where he previously 
funked reforming the public schools. Will 
he now show more courage, or will he 
shrink from a show-down with the vested 
interest which dominates the Tory Party as 
the trade unions dominate Labour? He 
should not be afraid to court unpopularity, 
because he is already one of the most 
unpopular men in the House of Commons. 
If he used his unpopularity for the general 
good history might take a kindlier view of 
him than his contemporaries. 

Mr. Marples has been a forceful and 
imaginative Postmaster-General, so his 
appointment as Minister of Transport has 
sent a tremor of hopeful expectation through 
Britain’s near-desperate travellers by road 
and rail. The outgoing Minister, Mr. 
Watkinson, has done his best to improve the 
road system, but Mr. Marples should do 
better still. As Minister of Defence Mr. 
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Watkinson inherits from Mr. Duncan 
Sandys the Dead Sea fruit of a policy which 
even those who supported it in Parliament 
now hesitate to excuse. 

Sir Edward Boyle is back at the Treasury 
whence he resigned three years ago in pro- 
test against the Suez aggression. Some say 
he has worked his passage, but it would be 
truer to say that the Government has 
worked its passage. Many of his colleagues, 
who shared his disgust but not his sense of 
principle, may now be in higher office. He 
may advance more slowly than they, but he 
need never regret what he did. By risking 
his career he helped to save his Party from 
total dishonour. 


Summitmanship 


One of the more amusing aspects of the 
Election was the use made of the mystic 
term “Summit” by both parties, but more 
especially by the Conservatives. The term 
has prestige value but is otherwise mislead- 
ing, because the first true Summit meeting 
had already taken place—between Khrus- 
chev and Eisenhower, who rule the world’s 
two Super-Powers. Any subsequent meeting 
involving the Heads of other national 
Governments may be useful and desirable, 
but it cannot raise the level of discussion 
in the physical sense—any higher. Camp 
David was the peak of power, where two 
strong men stood face to face. 

What good did the Khruschev visit do ? 
Or was it harmful? Are the Russians now 
“sincere” in wanting disarmament and 
peaceful co-existence ? That they are still 
the same people with the same _ basic 
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ideology, and that Khruschev is still a 
ruthless tyrant, must be firmly emphasised. 
But the Marxist creed has been modified in 
practice by each of Soviet Russia’s dictators, 
and Khruschev has travelled more and 
absorbed more varied impressions of the 
world than either of his predecessors. 
Moreover, he has to face a new situation in 
the East, which may change his attitude to- 
wards the West, and compel him to recon- 
sider his foreign relationships, just as Stalin 
reconsidered his in 1939. China, hitherto a 
comrade and client, is now becoming a 
serious rival and threat to the Soviet Union. 
With a fantastic population problem and an 
unequalled tradition of xenophobia China 
must be an awkward neighbour for any 
State. But India and the countries of South- 
East Asia have the advantage, in this con- 
text, of being highly populated already: 
they are therefore not the most obvious 
areas for future Chinese expansion. Surely 
it is to the relatively empty Eastern terri- 
tories of the Soviet Union that the Chinese 
must be looking with covetous and calcula- 
ting eyes. And surely Khruschev must be 
well aware of the danger: he is no fool. 

It may now seem to him that a disarma- 
ment agreement should be signed, and 
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closer links with the West established, before 
China has become a nuclear Power. If this 
is his feeling his dominant motive is, of 
course, self-interest, and he should not be 
suspected of any sudden conversion to the 
American, or Western, way of life. But it 
should also be noted that the cultural and 
scientific influences which have made the 
Russians what they are today are more 
Western than Eastern. Though the Soviet 
Union is an ambivalent land mass, sprawling 
across the map from East to West, the bulk 
of its population lies towards the West, and 
most of its formative ideas and techniques— 
including Marxism itself—have come from 
the West. For this reason, and because of a 
delightful sense of humour which has been 
denied to some other people who are 
geographically more Western, the Russians 
have some common ground with the 
Atlantic nations, despite the clash of 
ideologies. And we may perhaps surmise 
that Khruschev was more at home talking to 
President Ike and leading Americans than 
to his brother-Communists in Peking. 

He certainly showed them less considera- 
tion than the President showed his European 
Allies. Whereas Ike visited Western Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom and France 
before he received Khruschev on American 
soil, Khruschev went to China after, not 
before, his American trip; and he added 
insult to injury by paying:compliments to the 
Americans while he was in China. He has 
also given clear diplomatic indications that 
he does not support China’s war of nerves 
against India. It is much too early to say 
that a renversement des alliances is 
impending, but the possibility of such a 
development cannot be ruled out. 

The best hope of giving practical effect to 


the new mood, if it exists, is now to be 


found in detailed disarmament negotiations. 
Little change can be expected on the Ger- 
man question, nor would any change 
necessarily be for the better. The East and 
West Germans must be humoured by their 
respective patrons, but they must not be 
accorded the power of blackmail or veto. 
German disunity for a generation, or even 
for the indefinite future, would be a small 
price to pay for a peaceful world, as many 
Germans would themselves admit—in 
private. 


Algerian Hopes 
President de Gaulle’s declaration on 
Algeria proved once and for all that he is 
a statesman of the highest class. It may be 
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INDEPENDENTS AND THE ELECTION 


some time before direct negotiations 
between the French and the F.L.N. can 
be arranged, but the principle of self- 
determination has now been conceded and 
the road to a solution is thus at long last 
open. 

De Gaulle’s apparently troublesome 
insistence upon France’s status in the 
Western Alliance must be considered in the 
context of his Algerian problem. Too often 
he is represented in Britain as a man of 
petty and archaic vanity: the misunder- 
standing which dogged him during the war 
years is once again in evidence. But he is 
seldom, if ever, difficult without a reason. 
In 1940 he had te show the world, and his 
own compatriots, that France was still a 
great nation: he had to take upon himself 
the greatness which his corntry was not at 
the time showing. Now he has to com- 


pensate the loss of face which France must 
suffer in Algeria by a visible enhancement 
of prestige in the world at large. The 
Khruschev visit will demonstrate that France 
is on a par with Britain, if not with the 
United States, and a similar purpose is 
served by argument over the date of a 
“Summit” meeting. De Gaulle is a 
thorough-going internationalist (it was he, 
after all, who proposed to Churchill in 1940 
the revolutionary idea that Britain and 
France should unite), but he believes in his 
country and he is also aware of its sus- 
ceptibilities. As Gladstone’s mission when 
he came to power was to pacify Ireland, 
so a large part of de Gaulle’s has been to 
pacify Algeria. Let us hope he will be 
more successful than Gladstone, and let us 
meanwhile show him the sympathy and 
admiration he deserves. 


INDEPENDENTS 


AND THE 


RE the British interested in elections, 

or does the Press succeed in persuad- 
ing them that they are? The committed 
Press of all colours clearly has a job to 
do in whipping up enthusiasm and getting 
the waverers to the polls. The would-be 
independents have a more difficult task. 
For them it is not enough to re-write the 
party manifestoes and propaganda in 
readable prose. 

Now that it is all over it is worth taking 
a look back at the things the independents 
have said, some of which no doubt the 
“don’t knows” and the non-partisans have 
taken note of. Who are the independents? 
In this article they are taken to be the 
Spectator, Time and Tide and the Econo- 
mist of the weeklies, the Observer and, 
although its Liberal past would keep break- 
ing through, the Guardian. What were they 
saying during the campaign and what effect 
did it all have? 


The Economist 


From the start the Economist believed 
in.a Conservative victory and did not seem 
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unduly worried at the prospect. On 12 
September it stated that the “uncommitted 
voter (and the independent newspaper) 
would very much like to say that now is 
the time for a change’: but what better 
alternative was there? On the whole the 
Economist, though it had reservations on 
some parts of Conservative policy, held to 
the view that there was nothing better on 
offer. 


The service provided by the Economist 
during the Election campaign was quite out- 
standing. Only, perhaps, in the Observer 
could the reasonably informed reader find 
the issues and the background facts so well 
and clearly set out. The issue of 12 Sep- 
tember had an article on “The Economic 
Issues”, which was followed by articles on 
the party manifestoes in the next two 
weeks, all three of which were damned for 
avoiding the real issues and coming out on 
the things the party managers thought 
would win votes. The arithmetic of the 
Election was carefully described in notes 
and articles throughout the campaign. 
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“The Helpless Majority” on 19 Septem- 
ber stated the simple but universally dis- 
regarded fact that nobody, “not even in 
election campaigns, ever hears anything 
about English claims to self-determination.” 
The simple Saxon readers of this article 
must have felt, for the moment at any rate, 
an acute feeling of annoyance at the atten- 
tion paid to the Nationalist Welsh, Scots 
and Ulstermen who lobby so successfully 
at their expense. 

A round-the-constituencies feature 
appeared on 19 and 26 September and 4 
October, which very effectively analysed the 
prospects of the parties in the marginal 
seats. In the course of this, both sides took 
some shrewd blows. Perhaps the most 
pointed article printed by the Economist 
during the campaign was “Auctioneering” 
on 26 September. Bad as the Conservative 
manifesto was, that of the Labour Party 
“was even worse”, and the Liberals had 
managed one “only a little better’—so ran 
the argument. In the Labour manifesto 
“every shorn lamb is to have every unkind 
wind tempered for it, every lame duck is 
to be promised a feather bed and asked for 
its vote.” The Liberals on the other hand 
performed their “expected soft shoe shuffle 
over agricultural protection” but “there is 
a slightly less pervasive aroma from the 
pork barrel in this manifesto than in either 
of the other two parties’ efforts.” 

The question of what kind of opposition 
is now needed in the country, which 
featured so largely in other parts of the 
independent Press, was dealt with by the 
Economist in an article on 26 September 
called “Third Force Needed?”. In this the 
value of voting Liberal in selected con- 
stituencies was considered in order to fur- 
ther that function of Parliament which 
enables “the individual to be spoken for 
against government by any party, against 
bureaucratic inflexibility, against raison 
d'état.” Was it not necessary to have inde- 
pendent criticism in the new Parliament, 
especially “if we are really going to have 
the Tories again for another round”? 

The special articles on the campaign in 
this issue had some searching criticisms of 
the Conservative organisation. Anyone 
who has had dealings with the constituency 
agents would agree with the view that 
“those busy, competent, friendly men seem 
to be oddly out of touch with reality” ... 
“They seem to be wholly ignorant about 
what really moves the electorate’, although 


“supposed to be full-time professionals.” 
These criticisms do not apply to all Con- 
servative agents by any means. But there 
is little doubt that one of the most 
important pieces of post-Election thinking 
that the Party requires is a careful re- 
examination of the work it expects its 
agents to do. 

On 3 October, the Economist decided it 
was anybody’s Election. The leading article 
“Thursday’s Child” made a searching analy- 
sis of the issues involved. The reader was 
reminded that after the Suez affair the 
Economist had suggested that the choice 
before the British people was between “a 
Conservative Party that sought to wield the 
authority of 1927 long after it had vanished, 
and a Labour Party that promised to spend 
the wealth of 1987 long before it had been 
created.” These were seen as the essential 
issues in the campaign. Mr. Macmillan 
was given credit for having “repaired the 
trans-Atlantic alliance” and rebuilt “Com- 
monwealth bridges”. Mr. Gaitskell, on the 
other hand, was praised for “weaning away 
his party’s policies from the siege egali- 
tarianism of a poverty-stricken community 
to the expansionist aspiration -of a society 
which is becoming affluent.” But, after con- 
sideration, the article concluded that a 
Labour Government might “for the sake 
of outdated ideas” stop the expansion of 
the economy. The Conservatives need “a 
new forward look” but nevertheless “deserve 
a vote, if not of confidence, then of hope.” 


The Spectator 


The Spectator started fighting the Election 
campaign with a series of articles by Taper 
in August. With the date of the Election 
uncertain, it was clearly prudent to let him 
get his three straight articles on the policies 
of the parties out of the way. The first issue 
after Mr. Macmillan’s announcement, that 
of 11 September, waded straight in with a 
leader entitled “Don’t Trust Them”. It 
turned out that “them” referred to 
“politicians in general” and the general tone 
was one of disenchantment and of a balance 
of disadvantages. It was pointed out that 
the Government’s record on foreign affairs 
“has been so disgraceful that it becomes 
very hard to contemplate lending it 
support.” At the same time “the prospect 
of Aneurin Bevan at the Foreign Office 
makes even the possibility of a continuance 
of Selwyn Lloyd . . . seem less tiresome.” 
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Elsewhere Taper wrote a conversation 
piece called “Retreat from Moscow”. 
Pharos had a note describing as “a typical 
exercise in political squalor”, the meeting 
between the party whips to decide on the 
television arrangements for the Election. 
Christopher Hollis compared Mr, Hurry’s 
conclusions with Dr. Hill’s television per- 
formance greatly to the former’s advantage, 
and that was all about the Election for that 
week, 

In the issue of 18 September the front 
cover and eight inside pages were devoted 
to an extremely interesting article by 
Charles Curran, “Stalin Merely Smiled”, 
which had nothing to do with the Election. 
The leader “Good Luck—Or Good Judge- 
ment” gave some hard knocks all round 
(for example, at Mr. Gaitskell “who could 
be, and recently was, mistaken for a 
substitute barber” and at Conservative 
candidates, who could not hope to defend 
the Government’s record on foreign affairs 
“against even sub-standard heckling”). 
Ministers appeared to have “won their 
economic victories as their ancestors won 
the Empire: in a fit of absence of mind.” 
The piece ended with the question; “Would 
Labour have done any better? And might 
they not do a lot worse?” Taper had a 
conversation piece “Advance from Black- 
pool”. Pharos recanted his statement of 
the previous week about the whips’ meeting, 
having found that both BBC and ITA were 
represented. And that was the end of 
another week. 

The third Election issue, 25 September, 
had a lively cover drawing attention to a 
trilogy on “How Not To Vote” by Mark 
Bonham Carter, Roy Jenkins and J. E. S. 
Simon. The leader “Pursuit of the Un- 
committed” was largely a commentary on 
the Labour Party in the light of these three 
offerings. Labour’s lack of unity was. put 
alongside Government disunity over Suez. 
The big problem for Labour would be wages 
and the cost of living, and the unions’ habit 
of submitting wage claims. On this issue Mr. 
Macmillan “whatever his other faults, is in 
a stronger position to handle any crisis which 
may arise” than a Labour Prime Minister 
would be. But the question of Labour’s 
suitability for office was left over to see 
what the campaign held. Taper returned to 
his best knockabout style, and delivered 
some shrewd blows at Mr. Patrick Mait- 
land which, if reports of the latter’s speeches 
had been at all accurate, were well deserved. 


The quietness of the campaign worried 
Taper and he wondered whether the Labour 
Party machine really had improved enough 
to overcome the psephologists’ nightmare of 
“differential abstention”. The fact that the 
Party’s manifesto had been issued on a Fri- 
day made him think the entire Transport 
House Press department should be sacked. 
He ended rather despairingly looking for a 
positive issue on which Labour could fight, 
while “the minutes are ticking by”’. 

Pharos found it hard to believe that 
“many floating voters were impressed by 
the Conservatives’ first TV broadcast in the 
campaign proper.” “Rab looked,” he 
thought, “more like a candidate for 
‘Pagliacci’ than ever’’, but the Chancellor’s 
“mild persona came across amiably.” Else- 
where Nicholas Davenport devoted his City 
column to “The Jasper Affair,’ which he 
felt “could not have come at a better time 
for this smear campaign”. This article was 
the only major reference to the Jasper case. 

The three issues described were clearly 
leading up to a climax. And on 2 October 
this duly came. The leader, “The Best We 
Can Do”, weighed the Conservatives and 
found them wanting. Suez, Cyprus, Kenya, 
Nyasaland made an ugly record that could 
not be forgiven. The advice to the reader 
was simple. It was to vote for any Liberal 
candidate with a prospect of getting in, and 
in constituencies where there was a straight 
fight to vote Labour. So there it was. 
Although “by tradition conservative’, 
stated the article, “this does not mean (and 
has never meant) that we automatically 
support whatever happens to be official 
Conservative Party Policy.” The article 
ended almost regretfully by saying: “A 
Labour Government will have scorpions in 
store; but they can be borne if, by submitting 
to them, we can show the Conservatives that 
the community will no longer tolerate the 
dishonour of the past four years.” 

After that the rest of the issue could not 
be expected to shine very brightly. Taper 
belaboured the Tories for the Nigel Nicol- 
son and Medlicott affairs, developed the 
violence theme with references to Gangrene, 
and eventually made his best remark of the 
campaign. “The two main parties in Britain 
seem to me to have divided the attributes of 
the Bourbons between them; the Tories have 
learned nothing and the Labour Party has 
forgotten nothing.” Elsewhere Kingsley 
Amis, E. M. Forster and Lord Beveridge, 
Christopher Hollis, Wolf Mankowitz, Angus 
Wilson and Evelyn Waugh wrote some 
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elegant comments on the Election. Some 
of them even said how they would vote. 
And that was about it. The Spectator cer- 
tainly went into politics head-first this time. 


Time and Tide 


Time and Tide has the sub-title “The 
Independent Weekly”. For the most part it 
has commented not on the Election cam- 
paign but on what it calls “the longer view” 
and “the things that matter”. On 12 Septem- 
ber its leading article called on the trade 
unions to set “their own house in order”. 
And apart from a comment on the Election 
date that was all. On 19 September the 
writer of “Election by Cathode Ray” hoped 
that “the excessive use of television at this 
election” would not deal the prestige of 
Parliament another blow. A “Review of the 
Week” note asked what it called “a burning 
question”. It was: “Has nationalisation, 
even in the hot-house of the mining indus- 
try, been proved the luxuriant fecund plant 
that shall be the source of fertilisation for 
the six hundred companies?” A_ purple 
sentence, if not a burning one. 

For its last pre-Election issue on 3 Octo- 
ber, the editor led off with “The Eatanswill 
Election”. Both parties were accused of 
“insulting the intelligence of the electorate” 
with unrealistic programmes. The Conserva- 
tive manifesto had not dealt with inflation, 
the need to curb public expenditure and 
give further tax relief. The Labour Party 
on the other hand had flouted “all the prin- 
ciples of sound finance,” and had made “a 
massive bribe” in the form of a ten shillings 
pension increase. The Liberals were credited 
with knowing that “taxation is inherently 
evil” but will nevertheless promise “to dish 
out” benefits from the “taxpayers’ money”. 
In the end it appeared that the Conserva- 
tives might be a siightly lesser evil than the 
Labour Party, but they would probably run 
into a “major financial crisis” if they went 
on as they had been doing. However, if 
they did they had the men “capable of 
dealing with such a crisis”. The rest of the 
paper had not much to say about the Elec- 
tion. The Jasper case was favourably com- 
pared with the groundnuts scheme in one 
note, and another thought that Messrs. 
Macmillan and Gaitskell were “modelling 
themselves on the leaders of the nineteen- 
thirties.” “Mr. Pepys’ Election Diary” was 
welil-meant but by no means the merriest 
of jests. Messrs. John Connell, Robin Black- 


burn and Roger Fulford wrote articles on 
why they would vote Conservative, Labour 
and Liberal respectively. Diogenes sounded 
off on “Elections I have known”, and Mr. 
Correlli Barnett wrote about (party) organi- 
sation men. Anyone relying on Time and 
Tide for advice on how to vote would have 
found himself in a frustrating position. 
Indeed it almost looks as though the four 
issues published during the Election period 
were written for and by the “don’t knows”. 


The Observer 


The Observer covered the Election very 
thoroughly. The issue of 13 September con- 
tained a four-page Election Guide by David 
Butler and Robert Mackenzie that gave the 
enquiring voter the main political and 
psephological answers. The other special 
feature was the first of a series of four 
articles by A. T. Liebling of the New 
Yorker. Elsewhere some of the regular 
features took on an election look. The 
Political Diary was at its lively best point- 
ing out that it was Mr. Bevan and Vicky, 
not Colman, Prentis and Varley who had 
invented Supermac, and followed this with 
the remark that “one of the mysteries of 
politics is how Mr. Greenwood manages to 
get on to the Executive year after year”. 
On another page the “Profile” said kind 
things about Mr. Jo Grimond, and Andrew 
Shonfield called for a radical approach to 
economic policy. 

On 20 September the leading article on 
“Economic Issues” conceded that the 
Government had “quite a_ respectable 
record” in the economic field. Labour was 
clearly anxious to expand production but 
had not explained what its policies would 
be either on the trade union front or in its 
relations with private industry. On the same 
page Sir Roy Harrod explained why he 
would vote Conservative. The Political 
Correspondent examined the opinion polls 
and gave a perfect thumbnail sketch of the 
Transport House meeting on the manifesto 
ending “Mr. Gaitskell who wore a red tie, 
and Mr. Bevan who did not—how time 
marches on”. 

Mr. Liebling headed his piece “Boom 
Boom Boom” and looked at Bermondsey, 
various marginals and the Queen magazine. 
But the item that attracted most attention 
in this issue was the front page story “Four 
Polls from one Source”. This implied that 
“a single firm in Regent Street” served as a 
“common source” for four major public 
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Opinion polls. This story was followed in 
various directions by the daily Press for 
several days and made it possible for the 
public to form a clearer view of the relative 
merits of the opinion polls available. On 
27 September there was an article by Robert 
Mackenzie arguing that Labour’s one hope 
of overtaking the Conservatives was by 
making “a maximum use of the new mass 
media to ‘project’ Mr. Gaitskell as a more 
attractive and able Prime Minister than Mr. 
Macmillan.” To this “Producing the TV 
Politician” on another page provided an 
interesting background commentary. 
Andrew Shonfield thought politicians on 
both sides had “too little faith” in the 
ability of British industry to do “the things 
that the Germans have done with little 
trouble in the past year or two”. The 
“Profile” this week left politics for Brigitte 
Bardot. Mr. Liebling called round on Col- 
man, Prentis and Varley but only met a 
Mr. Tucker. After that he went on to South- 
West Norfolk and Hull. Pendennis dis- 
cussed “The Next but Three” Tory Prime 
Ministers. The selection offered ranged 
over Messrs. Maudling, Rippon, Boyle, 
Joseph, Price, Kirk and the Bow Group. 
Two references to the editcr of this journal 
—‘friendship for young Altrincham” in the 
case of Sir Edward Boyle, and of Peter 
Kirk that he “worked for Lord Altrincham’s 
Review’’—were introduced in a puckish and 
somewhat ambiguous vein. 

On the centre page A. J. Ayer, Wykeham 
Professor of Logic at Oxford, explained 
why he would vote Labour. “Forward the 
Radica's”, the second leader (Mr. K. had 
the first) concluded that both the main 
parties “have shown an equal lack of 
reforming zeal in the fie:d of family law”. 
No one, “not even the Liberals’, has taken 
up the “idea of the Scandinavian Ombuds- 
man”. But on the whole this article was 
more concerned to show which are the 
“bleak spots in the Welfare State”. 

And so to 4 October, the last opportunity 
to say anything that would influence the 
electors. Everything else in this issue was 
dwarfed by the leader on “The Big Issues”. 
This explained that “‘no great issue in social 
or economic policy” had emerged to com- 
pel the Observer to abandon the neutral 
position it had taken in every Election 
“since we became a non-party paper in 
1942”. However, Britain does not live in 
isolation and “there is evidence . . . that the 
Conservatives have not yet adjusted their 
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thinking to the facts of the modern world, 
and to the part which Britain can success- 
fully play in it”. After discussing the Suez 
affair, Central Africa, who should go to 
the Summit and the control of nuclear 
weapons it decided that “the Conservatives 
seem the least likely of the three” to prevent 
“the spread of nuclear weapons”. And the 
article concluded: “Since we believe that an 
understanding of Britain’s possible role in 
world affairs is by far the most important 
asset for a British Government to possess— 
infinitely more important than either the 
nationalisation of steel or the removal of 
purchase tax—we have no alternative but to 
prefer both the Labour and Liberal Parties 
to the Conservatives on Thursday.” 

After that the reader could let his eye 
wander across the page to an article by the 
Master of Pembroke College. Oxford, on 
“Why I shall vote Liberal’. Or he could 
see what Mr. Liebling had to say about Mr. 
Macmillan’s visit to Glasgow or Pendennis 
on “Mr. Gaitskell’s Poodles”, with Messrs. 
Crosland, Jenkins, Benn and Healey as the 
main exhibits. 


The Guardian 


Of the daities the Guardian, though less 
loudly Liberal than the News Chronicle, 
was nevertheless steadily against the Govern- 
ment throughout the campaign. Back on 
9 September when the announcement of the 
Election date was made the Guardian gave 
its record a thorough working over. “One 
must ask whether full confidence can ever 
again be given to Ministers who backed the 
Suez policy, most notably to Mr. Mac- 
millan”. Although the Prime Minister had 
rebuilt the Western Alliance his Govern- 
ment had been responsible for “coercion and 
deportation as a substitute for policy in 
Cyprus ... and for the misfortunes of 
Nyasaland”. The domestic policies of the 
Labour Party were critically examined and 
it was doubted if it “has shaken off its sec- 
tional attachment to trade union interests.” 
Mr. Gaitskell and the moderates had 
“worked wonders in adapting nineteenth- 
century socialism to the needs of today”. 
Nevertheless ‘‘a further period out of office 
might be best for them—so that they may 
finally shake off old doctrines, perhaps by 
grafting of the new Liberals to them in a 
stronger radical movement. But that would 
mean a third term for the Conservatives, 
which might not be the best way...” 

The reporting of the meetings and other 
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incidentals of the campaign was in true 
Guardian style. For example, the “Tory 
Swindle” pamphlet was described as “by 
Geraldine House out of Transport House” 
(10 September). The Conservative mani- 
festo, it thought, was written “in the manner 
of the chairman of a company that has been 
doing well” (12 September). On 15 Septem- 
ber the leading article entitled “The Radi- 
cals” said that the Liberal touch was 
concerned with individual freedom within 
a welfare society, as well as the bomb, the 
Commonwealth and the expanding society”. 
On 16 September Mr. Grimond’s statement 
of policy was welcomed. Many crucial 
questions were left unanswered but it pro- 
vided “shelter for political refugees”’. 

From then on the Guardian followed a 
line broadly along the Left of the traditional 
front of Liberal policy. Both the main 
parties came in for criticism as the campaign 
progressed. “Rotten Boroughs’, a leader on 
18 September, criticised the fact that some 
seats were in the gift of trade unions and 
that many of the N.U.M.’s nominees are 
“notorious nonentities’. Mr. Norman 
Shrapnel had some very shrewd things to 
say on the meetings he covered. At Swan- 
sea on 25 September Mr. Macmillan’s meet- 
ing was reported under the double heading 
“Land of Our Fathers”, “And of Hope and 
Glory”. On the Prime Minister’s speech: 
“Nobody was likely, indeed, to disagree with 
anything he said. For it was an all-ticket 
meeting...” 

As the campaign came to an end the 
reporting became livelier, and the advice to 
the electorate clearer. On 7 October the 
final decision was given in a leader headed 
“The Choice”. This went over the ground 
again very thoroughly. “The Conservatives 
in our view are unreliable”, as proved by 
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HERE’S some mooney in there.” 

In and around the Fountain Feature 
which brings the Spanish Steps to Mr. 
Arthur Ling’s Shopping Precinct, the Mid- 
land urchins squall and squabble, rampant 
as in a drawing by Phiz, more sturdily 
raucous owing to the Welfare State. The 
“interesting” pattern of coloured paving 


events in Suez, Cyprus and Nyasaland. At 
home production stood still from 1955 up 
to last year and “there has been no con- 
sistent policy of encouraging capital invest- 
ment”. The Labour Party campaign was 
seen as “a triumph for Mr. Gaitskell and 
his team’. It was “a pity” that steel and 
road haulage nationalisation plans had not 
been dropped. However, “the ghosts of 
austerity have been exorcised; it is no longer 
a sin for a Socialist to want a car and a 
holiday abroad’. In foreign policy Labour 
“has at times let itself be led by the 
Liberals”, and might be again. The article 
concluded that “in a straight fight Labour 
is to be preferred to the Conservatives. But 
in a three-cornered contest the Liberals 
deserve support except when their chances 
are negligible and Labour’s aré good.” 
There was a final caveat that some account 
should be taken of the merits of individual 
candidates. “It would be as hard to vote 
against Mr. Butler in Saffron Walden as to 
vote for the more extreme members of 
Victory for Socialism.” So in that sense 
“people count.” 


The line-up of the independent Press was, 
therefore, three for Labour (with Liberal 
reservation) one for the Conservatives and 
one “don’t know’. What effect this had on 
the result it is too soon to say. Certainly the 
increased Liberal vote must have been partly 
due to some readers taking the advice of the 
Observer, Guardian and Spectator. But 
some of the rise in support for the Govern- 
ment may equally well have come from 
readers whose resolve to vote Tory was 
strengthened by the independents’ Left turn. 
It will be interesting to see how the psepho- 
logists apportion responsibility for what 
happened. RICHARD BAILEY. 


HYDE 


stones is already largely worn off. The 
Coventry Chamber of Commerce insisted 
upon a road being driven through the 
pedestrian Precinct; but Mr. Ling, a Peter 
the Great by temperament, has got it shut 
again, and most of it filled in. Even the 
Fountains of Rome, one reflects, are made 
hideous by ragged and screaming ragazzi; 
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it is not to be expected that the new 
Coventry will be built in a day. 

Mr. Ling himself acknowledges the need 
for “independent works of architecture”, 
and has tentatively contributed a café (the 
Lady Godiva, of course) like a tulip on a 
stalk (or a miniature of the Skovbakken 
Tower at Aalborg), where they sell hot dogs, 
ice cream, and other seasonable near-edibles. 
But, on the face of it, the basic need, as 
always in matters of art, is for some slight 
interest among the audience: a few of the 
shops in Coventry are well designed, but 
there is not a window in the whole city 
which offers anything to be noticed that is 
not both mass-produced and dreary; even 
more sinister, you never see a well-dressed 
woman (except Pearl Hyde), or seldom a 
pretty girl (Mrs. Hyde is no longer a girl). 
Mr. Priestley, in a moment of insight, called 
the place a mining camp. On the face of 
it, it is true, though the gusto is utterly 
absent. 

£50 a week comes into the average house- 
hold on the motor works perimeter; if more 
than £2 15s. Od. a week is demanded in rent, 
there is a political agitation; if the works 
shut for more than a fortnight, there are 
destitution and mass applications for public 
relief; a recent enquiry disclosed that what 
they mainly spend their money on is cars, 
television sets, and coach tours. On the 
other hand, the ‘Belgrade Theatre, which cost 
the City Council £219,000, and was widely 
expected to be the whitest of elephants, is 
so successful that it is often difficult to get 
into it; the Leofric is one of the happiest 
and suavest hotels in Europe; and there is 
the remarkable tale of the Music Festival, 
about which a word below. Coventry stands 
at the watershed of the modern world. At 
Coventry, the egalitarian materialism of 
Western society will either fructify into a 
new civilisation, or finally lose itself in a 
maze of ever more autonomous machines. 
This, and the Renaissance figure of Mrs. 
Hyde, who may drive events the right way, 
make Coventry the most exciting town in 
Great Britain to visit, even if not necessarily 


to live in. 


* * * 


LDERMAN Mrs. Pearl Marguerite 
Hyde, M.B.E., shows what energy, 
brilliance, magnanimity, and an imposing 
stature can today accomplish, even in the 
most unlikely milieu; for she has done it 
all since 1937 in English municipal life. 
“First lady of the city, and friend of all,” 
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MRS. PEARL HYDE, BY PETER SCOTT. 


said Shire and Spire, the clerical organ. “The 
Cleopatra of Coventry,” said Councillor 
Richards, on behalf of the minority Conser- 
vative group, when “ supporting” her elec- 
tion as Lord Mayor in 1957. But the 
Toronto Globe and Mail hit upon the mot 
juste, on the occasion of Mrs. Hyde’s 
fantastically successful visit to Canada and 
the United States: “A cross between a 
British music-hall star and royalty.” 

In fact, she stems from the halls (she was 
a chorus girl at the outset) and the licensed 
trade (her father was a publican, as was her 
uncle, who reared her after the early death 
of both her parents); and no finer twin 
origins can be found in Great Britain. As 
for royalty, she looks and behaves like an 
empress, a wise and gay empress; and when 
she visited St. Etienne, one of Coventry’s 
“friendship towns” (others are Kiel and 
Stalingrad), the French paper reported that, 
as a Council Member (the only woman to 
be so) of the International Association for 
Fire Protection and Extinction, she “asked a 
series of precise questions about hydrant 
points, cubic contents and pressures which 
would make a fire brigade inspector turn 
green with envy.” One identifies the 
approach. 

Mrs. Hyde is also the only woman on the 
Executive of the Aerodrome Owners Asso- 
ciation (to qualify for which ascents in every 
kind of aircraft, including helicopters and 
gliders, are at least morally necessary); and 
on the Severn River Board, where she is 
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Vice-Chairman of the Pollution Committee. 
She has been Chairman of the Police, Water- 
works, Fire Brigade, and Civil Defence 
Committees of the Coventry Council, and 
is currently Chairman of the Airport Com- 
mittee. She has been for twenty-one years 
the representative in the Labour interest of 
the Walsgrave and Binley Ward, and in 1952 
was appointed Alderman of the Godiva 
Ward (the City centre), being reappointed in 
1958. Before being elected by Walsgrave 
and Binley, she had been defeated on three 
occasions in the Westwood Ward. Before 
that, and before standing at all, she attended 
every meeting of the Council for seven years 
as a member of the public — as unusual 
a reason for election as for wishing to be a 
candidate. It was during the War that she 
became a national figure: as County 
Borough Organiser of the W.V.S., she had 
6,000 women under her authority, and 
administered the famous Devil’s Kitchen, 
serving soup and saving lives while the 
bombs whistled down, the fires blazed, and 
the lava of history passed over the congested 
old streets. At the same time, aptly enough, 
she was Welfare Officer to E.N.S.A. 

These are some of the facts. They are 
remarkable; they must be recounted: but 
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they tend to mislead. It is possible that a 
few others (though not women) in municipal 
life have a comparable record, but almost 
certainly all of them are unnoticeable: it 
is likely that none has anything to approach 
Pearl Hyde’s vision of the city beautiful, 
dramatic love of life, and spaciousness of 
soul. That the petulant, out-of-date Labour 
Party can still produce such a figure (and 
Pearl Hyde could have come from nowhere 
else) at once takes one back in history and 
gives one hope. It is shown that the dead 
bones of local government can still be 
startled into animation. 

Mrs. Hyde is a member of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union. When Lord 
Mayor, she appealed to the trade union 
movement to “turn its attention to the 
question of leisure — real leisure. The four- 
day week: if it were introduced, what are 
you going to do with the other three days?” 
The question remains the most gaping void 
in the dream world of Transport House. 

The Coventry Music Festival was devised 
by Mrs. Hyde and Mr. Sam Newsome, the 
enlightened and charming industrialist who 
is Managing Director of the Coventry 
Theatre. When Lord Mayor, Mrs. Hyde 
took on the Chairmanship of the Festival 
Committee, and raised a huge sum in 
guarantees. In the upshot, this improbable 
event filled 14,000 of the 16,000 available 
seats, and lost only a few hundred pounds. 
This year, with Mrs. Hyde still Chairman, 
Sir Thomas Beecham is to conduct two of 
the concerts. 

When the Duchess of Kent was about to 
open the Belgrade Theatre the Lord Mayor 
convened a public meeting in the ancient 
St. Mary’s Hall, whereat to establish a sup- 
porters’ club. More than 600 attended, and 
416 joined forthwith, the Lord Mayor being 
the first. Followers of the modern British 
drama will appreciate what these figures 
mean. The club has changed the entire 
prospect for the Belgrade. 

When The Inland Waterways Association 
promoted its Coventry Rally of Boats, Mrs. 
Hyde at once grasped the importance of 
the whole movement for the revival of 
British rivers and canals under a new 
national authority, and gave more generous 
and energetic help than it was possible to 
believe. She remains the very active Patron 
of the Coventry Canal Society, set up at 
that time; and while she lives, the Coventry 
Canal has little to fear. At present, the Pearl 
Hyde Trust is acquiring a narrow boat to 
be used for refreshing the old age pensioners 
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and enlightening the uninformed. 

Pearl Hyde is more than six feet tall, 
weighs more than 200 Ibs. (American), has 
hair rather like that of Mae West, and 
dresses like Catherine the Great. She is in 
her early fifties, and is by profession a wel- 
fare officer for Messrs. Lea-Francis. She 
has made for Coventry a special group of 
friends all over the land, who suspend poli- 
tics; indeed, all over the world. The last 
official visit of her scintillating Lord 
Mayoralty was to East and West Berlin. 
She must have brought life and hope to 
both. 


* * * 


Two matters arise of general importance. 

When Mrs. Hyde’s term as Lord Mayor 
ended in May last year, the Daily Herald 
recorded a demand “unique and uproarious, 
supported by tens of thousands of citizens,” 
that she should serve a second term. This 
was constitutionally impossible; and not only 
Coventry but the whole nation (including the 
export trade) suffer in consequence. 


Similarly, service as Chairman of a Council 
Committee is limited to three years. During 
the first, the Chairman is feeling his way. 
During the second, he is gaining confidence. 
At the end of the third, he is out for ever. 
It is a perfect technique for throwing away 
ability and rendering municipal life drab, 
unattractive, and official-dominated. 

The second point is that, as Pearl Hyde 
is still young by modern political standards, 
has more energy than the sum of any five 
approved political répétiteurs, and emerges 
unmistakably as one of the most gifted 
women in the country, as well as one of the 
most popular, the Labour Party will be 
parochial indeed if it fails forthwith to navi- 
gate her to Westminster. There is no limit 
to what she might achieve, if achievement is 
still wanted; from the capacity for mastering 
detail to the capacity for consistent policy on 
a wide front, she has it all. In particular, she 
has the capacity for leading the masses to 
goals beyond their seeing but necessary for 
their survival, which elsewhere is so 
desperately lacking. 


SUCCESS STORY 


PART ONE 


(Shuffling in court). 


" ELL, go on officer, let’s hear what 
you have to say.” 

“Well, Your Worship, I was proceeding 
along my beat, which includes the Hyde 
Park side of Park Lane, on the 20th of last 
month. At 2 a.m. I saw the accused sitting 
on a bench outside the Park. He was still 
there when I passed again at 2.20 a.m. on 
my beat. He was still there at 5.30 a.m. 
when I was due to go off duty. I approached 
him and asked him if he was waiting for 
something. We have instructions to move 
on loiterers at that hour of the morning. I 
was following my instructions. He said to 
me: ‘I’m looking at the moon.’ J said to 
him: ‘If I was you I would go home.’ He 
said to me: ‘Ah!’.” 

‘What was that, officer?” 

“Ah! Your Worship. There was a moon 
and he was doing no harm, so I cautioned 
him and went off duty. It occurred to me 
he might have been a meteorological gentle- 
man. Next evening he was there again. I 
approached him again and asked him if he 
was studying the moon, hoping to find out 
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if he was a meteorological gentleman. He 
said: ‘I am not studying it, I am absorbing 
it.” When I enquired if he felt all right, he 
refused to answer. He became abusive when 
I asked him if he had a home to go to. I 
cautioned him and asked him to accompany 
me to the station. There he refused to 
answer any further questions. He was found 
to have no money in his pockets and no 
visible means of support. He was therefore 
charged with vagrancy under the Act.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes, Your Worship.” 

“Mr. — Smith, do you want to ask the 
officer any questions?” 

“No thank you — Your Worship.” 

“Well, now, do you want to give evidence 
from where you are, or in the witness box 
under oath.” 

“Pil tell the truth without taking an oath, 
if you don’t mind. I haven’t anything to 
say, really. I was sitting absorbing the moon. 
He was quite right. I didn’t know it was a 
criminal offence, that’s all.” 

“Why were you — absorbing the moon?” 

“I'm a poet. I always write about the 
moon. I have to absorb some first before 
I can get it out of my system.” 
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“Why didn’t you tell the officer that?” 

“He only wanted to know if I was a 
weather forecaster. When he found I wasn’t, 
he arrested me as a vagrant.” 

“But you had no money in your pockets. 
Under British law if you have no visible 
means of support you can be charged as a 
vagrant.” 

“You don’t need money to absorb the 
moon.” 

“Have you any money?” 

“No.” 

“How do you eat? Where do you sleep?” 

“With friends. They’re here if you don’t 
believe me.” 

“Don’t you work?” 

“I’m a poet. That’s a full-time job.” 

“If you write poems, presumably some- 
body publishes them and pays for them?” 

“The people who pay for publishing 
poems don’t like my poems. Editors who 
do like them don’t pay for publishing them.” 

“Do you mean you write for nothing?” 

“T write poetry. Little magazines publish 
it. They don’t pay.” 

“It seems to me you ought to change 
your job.” 

“You can’t stop being a poet.” 

“Or you ought to write poems people 
like?” 

“T can only write about the moon.” 

“Well, do you intend to go on earning no 
money at all all your life, living off your 
friends?” 

“Oh no, I think they'll pay me one day. 
One way or another. But poets only do well 
later on. T. S. Eliot’s a director of a pub- 
lishing house. He gets paid for whatever 
he writes. Then Stephen Spender gets paid 
for editing a magazine which publishes what 
he writes. It’s just a matter of time. There 
are four or five poets working at the B.B.C., 
writing poetry. They have sinecures. Like 
the Poet Laureate only more literary.” 

“Have you tried to get a job at the 
B:BxC.2?”’ 

“Oh yes, of course. But there aren’t any 
sinecures left. I'd have to write scripts for 
schools or something. I couldn’t do that.” 

“Well, why don’t you try to get some help 
from the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service? They might find you a job writing 
poetry about the moon for an advertising 
agency?” 

“T tried. I went to Hammersmith Labour 
Exchange and put myself down for a job 
as a poet. The clerk there wasn’t very bright. 
He just said there wasn’t anything doing at 
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the moment. Was there anything else? I 
said I couldn’t do anything else. I’ve never 
had any other sort of job since I left school. 
He wanted to give me a job as a clerk. 
When I said I wouldn’t have it, he took me 
to the manager. He said they oughtn’t to 
have registered me because there was no 
work of that type available in Britain. I 
said there was and gave him a list of poets 
working as poets, or at least doing nothing 
else but write poetry. Then he said he 
thought I was a Class II Self-Employed 
Person and he sent me to the Ministry of 
Pensions in Kensington High Street for 
what he called a ruling. There they got out 
the National Insurance Act, 1946, and read 
me the definition of a Class I or Employed 
Person. One with a contract of service 
under which the employer exercises control 
over the employee. They said poets weren’t 
on the list of controllable persons. I said 
I wanted to take this up with their Tribunal 
and wanted some money to be going on with 
in the meantime. That was one of the reasons 
why I went to the Labour Exchange in the 
first place. If they couldn’t find me a job, 
they ought to pay me something to live on 
while they’re looking for one. This is a 
Welfare State, I read somewhere.” 

“Did they give you any money?” 

“They put my name down for a hearing 
at the Tribunal and gave me a note to take 
to the National Assistance Board at Brook 
Green. They gave me £2 12s. 4d. I went 
there every week and got the same amount 
of money. Then I got a letter saying they 
had agreed to accept me as an employed 
person until the Tribunal met. I would have 
to go to Hammersmith and make myself 
available for employment. I went back 
there and when they said I had to broaden 
my availability for employment I said I 
wouldn’t mind writing jingles for an adver- 
tising agency.” 

“Did they find you a suitable post?” 

“No, they said they hadn’t any vacancies. 
So I asked them if this meant I had to go 
back to the National Assistance Board. 
They said I ought to draw employment 
benefit now I was registered temporarily as 
employed. Then they said I couldn’t have 
any because my insurance card wasn’t 
stamped. So they sent me back to Brook 
Green, where I got my £2 12s. 4d. again. I 
went three times a week to Hammersmith 
and once a week to Brook Green for three 
weeks. Then they sent me a letter saying 
my temporary classification as employed 
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had been withdrawn and that I would be 
classified in future as non-employed. So I 
went along to see a friend of mine who 
writes verse for a woman’s magazine. His 
wife’s the editor and she stamps his card as 
an employed person. I sent his card off to 
Hammersmith. I still haven’t heard from 
the Tribunal. And they won’t give me any 
more money at the National Assistance 
Board. That’s why I haven’t got any 
money.” 

(Smith was fined forty shillings, was un- 
able to pay and committed to prison as a 
debtor.) 


PART TWO 


Smith became’famous as the only English 
Poet since the War to go to prison for his 
beliefs. His life story was published, in an 
edited version, dramatised and filmed. He 
is now a respected member of the panel 
appearing in a popular TV programme. The 
magistrates concerned have all subsequently 
been retired. The staff at Hammersmith 
Labour Exchange and Brook Green 
National Assistance Board have been trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

There is a blue and white plaque affixed to 
the bench in Hyde Park where this success 
story all began. 

Roy MACGREGOR-HASTIE. 
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To the Editor, National and English Review 
THE CHOICE 


From Miss Enid Lakeman 


Sir,—In your article “The Choice” you 
say that we should have majority rule and 
that “it must be evident that this can best 
be achieved within a two-party system”. 
Far from being “evident”, this is quite 
untrue. Under our electoral system the 
existence of only two parties would give no 
guarantee whatsoever that the majority 
would rule, but on the contrary would make 
practically certain the passage of much 
legislation not wanted by the majority. 

As the example of South Africa should 
have made plain, a General Election under 
our system can be everywhere a straight 
fight between only two parties, yet can 
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result in victory for the party with the fewer 
supporters—because a party so distributed 
as to have small majorities in many places 
will beat a party that has more votes but 
which wastes them by piling up huge 
majorities in a few places. 

Moreover, even if the party in power has 
a genuine majority of the votes, it will 
probably do many things that the majority 
oppose. For instance, Labour might have 
secured a majority owing to popular disgust 
with some Conservative blunder in, say, 
foreign affairs; this would not have implied 
majority approval for re-nationalising steel, 
but that measure would have gone through. 

Such a negation of majority rule would be 
prevented if the Liberals were in a balancing 
position—as they would have been in the 
1945 Parliament if seats in the House had 
corresponded with the votes cast for the 
various parties. At that time, the 
nationalisation measures to which few 
violently objected (e.g. railways) would have 
gone through, but the others would have 
been defeated by the combined opposition 
of Liberals and Conservatives. 

It would also be prevented if (whether 
there were only two parties or more) an 
M.P. were not coerced into voting for some- 
thing he considers wrong. It is now known 
that some Labour M.P.s, to say nothing of 
many thousand Labour voters, did not want 
steel nationalised, but they all voted for it. 
This excess of party discipline rests on the 
fact that an M.P. owes his seat to the sup- 
port of his party organisation and is liable 
to suffer the fate of Nigel Nicolson or 
“Featherbed ” Evans if he uses his own 
judgment. The cure is to change our elec- 
toral system so as to give each voter a free 
choice among different candidates of each 
party, enabling the Conservative voters in 
Bournemouth, for example, to re-elect 
Nicolson over the head of an official Con- 
servative nominee, if they so wish. 

The existence of that power for the voters 
under P.R. was, I believe, the main reason 
why the Irish electors last June voted to 
retain that system, rejecting their Govern- 
ment’s efforts to impose on them the system 
we have here and which our two big party 
machines seek to retain because of the 
enormous power it gives them. 

Yours faithfully, 
ENID LAKEMAN. 
Liberal Central Committee Rooms, 
17, Station Road, 
Aldershot. 
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HE WICKED TORIES are back, and 
it gets darker earlier every evening. 
The Labour candidate at Carlisle promised 
his parched voters rain if they would return 
him to Westminster, but nobody seems to 
have offered the electorate light — which is 
much easier to provide and more generally 
loved. All that has to be done is to continue 
Daylight Saving throughout the year — and 
if necessary double it in the Summer — as 
we did in the War. What possible objections 
are there? Clearly they were overruled 
then. No doubt a screech would go up from 
the farmers; they would have to leave their 
featherbeds a little earlier. But what percen- 
tage of the population is now engaged in 
milking cows? In any case, there is over- 
production of milk, and this might prove a 
cheap and effective way of pushing the lazier 
and less efficient producers out of the 
business. 

Perhaps the coal-miners would object. 
Less electricity would certainly be used, but 
electricity bills would be lower and might 
even knock a part of a point off the cost of 
living. Anyway let the pros and cons be 
worked out and publicised; all the statistics 
are clearly available. Daylight Saving is an 
entirely irrational expedient, but it is equally 
irrational to leave the best hours of daylight 
in the morning unused and _ unenjoyed. 
William Willett had a formidable task in 
converting his conservative generation; no 
doubt his successors will have trouble with 
ours. But at least night falls simultaneously 
on Bournemouth and Ebbw Vale, Grimond 
(assuming he is not in his sub-polar con- 
stituency), Gaitskell and Macmillan, and 
nobody enjoys the death of Summer on that 
sad autumn Sunday, when suddenly it is no 
longer possible to go out after tea, and 
Betjemanland is filled with the dismal sound 
of rackets and hoes being put away for the 
interminable Winter. 


* * * 


ITCH DARKNESS, however, must be 
carefully preserved, if necessary by 
Statute, on the evening of November the 


Fifth, our last remaining spontaneous, un- 
affected national festival—now that Christ- 
mas has been commercialised and almost 
every Other genial zany custom of this nation 
dragged out of its innocence and televised 
to death. That evening we must hope the 
poor ravished tri-axial ellipsoid will hide her 
lovely face, so that nothing shall dim the 
splendour of our private launching-pads. 
The late commuter, travelling home from 
any London terminus, skims on his embank- 
ment through a blitz of golden rain and 
burning sofas, and sees illuminated for an 
instant the lightly toasted faces of many a 
father and son united in a common rapture. 
If he is also a sociologist he will notice that 
the flames are thickest in the slums, and that 
darkness is total in the stuffier suburbs. 
Perhaps fireworks are non-U. 


Immortality is queer stuff, as various 
writers have observed. Why should Fawkes 
still be in orbit when greater names have 
fallen back to earth? Perhaps we are all, 
like the old Kings of Bohemia, fire-worship- 
pers at heart. Perhaps it is just a madly sub- 
conscious urge to dynamite the House of 
Commons after all. Whatever it is, the 
evening of November the Fifth is one of our 
few remaining observances which are un- 
selfconscious and genuine. No doubt it will 
soon all be forbidden on the grounds that 
it is immoral or unsafe. 


ESS UNFORCED, alas, but infinitely 
older, is the Lord Mayor’s Show. Why 
on earth must it be in November? Every 
year this reluctant crocodile of dripping 
nurses, sodden allegories, and Ancient 
Britons with their woad running off, is 
drawn on its unsuitable course between 
miles of disappointed children. Here is the 
dead hand of municipal England at its worst. 
More drunks are wanted, and elephants. 
Wigs should fall off. And, if it is objected 
that this would interfere with the free cir- 
culation of traffic, and be offensive to 
elephant-lovers or tea drinkers—well then, 
let the whole thing go by water, as it always 
used to do (in those marvellous barges now 
vanishing at Oxford). A Lord Mayor’s Show 
in high Summer on the Thames; just think 
of that, making majestic use of London’s 
oldest highway, more beautiful, more visible, 
more imaginative, less municipal, and no 
nuisance to anybody. 
AXMINSTER. 
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QUEEN Mary, 1867-1953. 
Hennessy. 


By James Pope- 
George Allen & Unwin. 42s. 


“TT was not for me to bandy civilities with 
my Sovereign,” Dr. Johnson observed 
after an interview with George III in the 
Library of Windsor Castle. During the past 
decade two other men of letters, by taking 
the same sensible view, have elevated the 
writing of Royal biographies into one of 
the most admired and enduring arts of English 
literature. There is Sir Harold Nicolson’s 
Life of George V— imaginative, sympathetic, 
urbane, yet without a trace of sycophancy; 
and there is Sir John Wheeler-Bennett’s Life 
of George VI—a sombre, scholarly work to 
match the shadows which darkened his reign. 
On the same generous scale and with a 
mastery of his material no less impressive, 
James Pope-Hennessy now offers us the first 
comparable study ever to be written of a 
Queen Consort of England. His achievement 
is unique. Unlike his two predecessors in 
this specialised field, he has been prevented 
by his theme from drawing upon the well- 
documented political history of the time. 
Nor did he ever meet Queen Mary except for 
a few brief minutes. Yet from such family 
papers and personal recollections as were 
available he has reconstructed her life with 
a wealth of glowing detail. 

This book has, however, one grave flaw. 
For a work which is likely to be consulted 
frequently in years to come its index is a 
disgrace. Under the names of such leading 
characters in the story as Queen Mary’s 
brothers or of her aunt and faithful corres- 
pondent the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz appear only the numbers of from 50 
to 100 separate pages, without a word of 
further help or explanation. It is a monstrous 
affront both to the scholarship of the author’s 
text and to the curiosity of the reader. 

Logan Pearsall Smith once wrote that a 
virtuous King was a King who had shirked 
his” proper function—to embody for his 
subjects an ideal of illustrious misbehaviour 
absolutely beyond their reach. 

Few still cling to this romantic conception 
of Monarchy. The grotesque excesses of a 
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George IV, the staid irregularity of a William 
IV, the mild misdemeanours of an Edward VII 
are today unthinkable. Proudly we may echo 
the tribute of an old lady who had just sat 
through a harrowing performance of Antony 
and Cleopatra. ‘“‘How different,’ she was 
heard to murmur, “how very different from 
the home life of our own dear Queen.” 

Rectitude, it may be said without im- 
pertinence, imposes little hardship on a 
Sovereign. But this is not the only attribute 
expected of a 20th-century Queen. There are 
suggestions that she should both dedicate her 
life to a weary routine of State affairs and yet 
be more often accessible to public curiosity. 
The Queen’s timetable and expense account 
are scrutinised with the same critical care 
once given to the merits of her racehorses 
or to the fashions of her guests. Some would 
even, from motives of the utmost loyalty, 
wish to deprive her of the United Kingdom as 
her permanent home. 

Paradoxically there are also demands that 
the speeches delivered before a widening 
audience should be more daring, more 
unconventional, more provocative. Margot 
Asquith, who ruled a kingdom extending 
only the length of Downing Street, pursued 
this argument with characteristic lack of 
charity when staying at Windsor half a 
century ago. “Royal persons,” she wrote, 
“are necessarily divorced from the true 
opinions of people that count, and are 
almost always obliged to take safe and 
commonplace views. To them, clever men 
are ‘prigs’; clever women ‘too advanced’; 
Liberals are ‘Socialists’; the uninteresting 
‘pleasant’; the interesting ‘intriguers’; and 
the dreamer ‘mad’.” 

With so indiscreet a diarist in their midst, 
it is hardly surprising that her Royal hosts 
were reluctant to reveal their private thoughts. 
Yet Mrs. Asquith’s sharp words embody 
some truth. The more members of the Royal 
Family are urged to make public appearances 
and speeches often carried by television into 
the homes of millions of their subjects, the 
more carefully must they guard against 
giving offence to any section of their audience. 
A floodlit Monarchy dare not allow itself 
the same freedom of comment, still less the 
same luxury of eccentricity, as those who 
are not born to reign. The last Sovereign 
to flout this convention was Edward VIII. 

Thus the pattern of modern constitutional 
Monarchy emerges— virtuous, dedicated, 
mobile, cautious. Queen Mary, who lived 
from 1867 to 1953, passed her girlhood in 
Courts utterly impervious to the influcace of 
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public opinion; in old age she welcomed with 
enthusiasm the broader and swifter currents 
of her grand-daughter’s reign. Never, it is 
true, was she required to bear the burdens of 
a Sovereign. But so much of her life was 
devoted—we may sometimes be tempted to 
say sacrificed—to the needs ot her husband 
that in a sense she epitomised the Royal 
revolution which spanned two centuries. 

Eyebrows were raised when, after the death 
of the Duke of Clarence in 1892, Princess 
May (as she was then called) transferred 
her love to his brother. She became engaged 
to one in December, 1891, and was married 
to the other in July, 1893. It would be 
misleading to suggest that so nimble a change 
of affection was the result of the Princess’s 
calculating ambition—though such a specula- 
tion still persists. The marriage was largely 
managed by Queen Victoria, and two be- 
wildered and sad young people found much 
happiness in her solution. 

“We suit each other admirably and I thank 
God every day that he should have brought 
us together, especially under the tragic 
circumstances of dear Eddy’s death,” wrote 
King George to his wife in 1911. Throughout 
his life he could hardly bear to be parted from 
her for a single day. Queen Mary, though not 
otherwise passionate, responded with selfless 
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and sustained fervour. In this passage by 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy lies the mainspring of 
her existence: 

“The fact that the new King-Emperor was her 
husband and her cousin—the ‘Georgie’ she had 
known since childhood—in no way diminished in 
her eyes the lofty, solitary splendour that invested 
the person of the Monarch . . . She would no 
longer contradict him even in the family circle; 
she would no longer protest save in private or by 
letter when he was unfair to one or other of his 
sons, or lost his temper with any of them. She 
believed that all should defer to the King’s 
slightest wish, and she made herself into a living 
example of her creed. Outwardly this was not a 
spectacular part to play. Inwardly it required a 
constant and dramatic exercise of imagination, 
foresight and self-control.” 

Inspired by this single-minded devotion, 
Queen Mary sometimes seemed to lack the 
sensibilities natural to a mother. None of 
her children has ever confessed to a happy 
childhood or admitted that she did much to 
soften the asperities of their father’s rebukes. 
It is significant that when King Edward VIII 
renounced the throne in 1936 her sorrow was 
mingled with anger at the humiliation brought 
upon the Royal House. Four months later 
she had recovered her composure, and wrote 
to ask the Duke of Windsor whether she might 
borrow his Garter star to wear at his brother’s 
Coronation. The frontier between courage 
and callousness is not always easy to determine. 

In private conversation, I have been told, 
Queen Mary would often refer to her acquain- 
tances as “poor so-and-so,” even when they 
were happy, rich, well-born and in good 
health; their poverty lay only in their not 
being Royal. This appreciation of her own 
invulnerable position had no doubt been 
sharpened by early experiences as a Princess 
of Teck. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy guides his readers 
through the ante-rooms of 19th-century 
European Courts with immense skill and 
not a little relish. Queen Mary’s mother, 
the Duchess of Teck, was herself a grand- 
daughter of George III and so entitled to 
style herself a Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Her father, however, was the son of 
a Duke of Wiirttemberg who had married 
morganatically: 

“Although on the very fringe or outskirts of 
the Royal family,” writes the author, ‘Princess 
May was nevertheless a member of it. It was, so 
to speak, an honorary membership, due wholly to 
her mother’s father’s Royal blood . . . From the 
point of view of any marriage Princess May thus 
had the worst of two worlds: she was too Royal 
to marry an ordinary English gentleman, and not 
Royal enough to marry a Royalty. Or so, in the 
late eighteen-eighties, it seemed.” 


PARAGON OF OLD-STYLE ROYALTY 


Hence the malicious gossip which attended 
her Cinderella-like betrothal to the Duke of 
Clarence and, even more, her subsequent 
marriage to his brother. Hence, too, the 
coolness between Queen Mary and her 
sisters-in-law. To the end of her life the 
Princess Royal, King George V’s sister, 
when mildly annoyed with Queen Mary, 
would murmur: “Poor May! poor May! 
with her Wiirttemberg hands!” 

There were other anxious moments during 
Queen Mary’s early life. Surely no family 
has ever had so much of its dirty linen washed 
in public as our own Royal House. It is a 
sobering experience, and should always be 
balanced against the absence of material 
cares which Royalty is supposed to enjoy. 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy has not sought out 
scandal: on occasions it is the necessary 
substance of his theme. Yet every word 
has been printed with the approval of the 
present Queen in the interest of historical 
accuracy. To refrain from the slightest 
censorship is an act of courage on her part 
which deserves both applause and respect. 

The moral shortcomings of the Duke of 
Clarence; the shifting finances of the Duchess 
of Teck, who at one moment owed £18,000 
to local tradesmen; the indiscretions of 
Queen Alexandra (‘‘that horrible Rose Day 
drive! which I dread more and more every 
year’’)—all are unfolded in the pages of this 
informative work. Prince Francis of Teck, 
Queen Mary’s second brother, emerges as 
an almost professional black sheep. He is 
removed from Wellington; he loses £10,000 
in a single bet at an Irish race meeting; 
he gives the famous Cambridge emeralds to 
an elderly lady-love. Queen Mary had ample 
opportunity of practising stoicism even 
before the blows which fell upon her during 
the last years of her life. 

It would be wrong to assume that these 
later misfortunes—the death of her husband, 
the Abdication, the death of the Duke of 
Kent, the death of King George VI—did not 
cause her deep suffering. But she had too 
many interests and too high a sense of duty 
to take refuge in mournful introspection. 

Her reverence for the Monarchy, her love 
of order and her curiosity about the past 
all combined to give Queen Mary a massive 
knowledge of Royal pedigrees and possessions. 
For forty years she was the calming, self- 
effacing figure by her husband’s side, sub- 
mitting without complaint to the chaff which 
he and his sisters poured upon her intellectual 
pursuits. When he died, a new and exciting 
world opened out for her. It is as an in- 
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QUEEN MARY DRIVES WITH KING GEORGE V 
TO THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT, 1924 


dustrious theatre-goer, as a tireless visitor to 
museums and picture galleries, as a frequent 
passenger through London’s streets and parks 
in her old-fashioned Daimler, that we remem- 
ber her most warmly. 

Describing the christening of the present 
Prince of Wales in 1948, Queen Mary wrote 
in her diary: “I gave the baby a silver gilt 
cup and cover which George III had given 
to a godson in 1780—so that I gave a present 
from my great grandfather, to my great 
grandson 168 years later.” 

With so conscious a sense of continuity 
wedded to such virtue of purpose, small 
wonder that the traditions of British Monarchy 
were safe in her keeping or that she herself 
should have become a legend in her own 
lifetime. 

KENNETH ROSE 
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THE HUNTING OF THE DEAN 


IN SzaRCH OF SwirFT. By Denis Johnston. 
Hodges Figgis (Dublin): Macmillan. 36s. 


WIFT was certainly an extraordinary 
man. Compared to the more thorough- 
going and hence, as it were, more conven- 
tional neurotics of our own romantic era, his 
oddities end by adding up to a miracle of 
balance, almost—as in the case of Dr. 
Johnson—to a massively precarious sanity. 
Dr. Johnson certainly understood Swift 
better than most critics have done, and his 
Life, with its characteristic mixture of attrac- 
ion and repulsion superbly disguised as 
Olympian detachment, is by far the most 
illuminating study of the Dean. Johnson 
knew wat it was like to be Swift. For the 
eighteenth century was the heyday of the 
odd man in, the eccentric who imposed 
himself on society and compelled convention 
to accept him as being more richly and more 
deeply worldiy than itseif. Such an eccentric 
exhibited no open wound; not for him the 
pleasures of exhibitionism and laying bare 
the heart; he excelled in tortuousness and 
what Johnson calls “dexterous secrecy”, and 
in the long run this is much more fascinating 
to the curious reader than the advertisement 
of a Dostoyevsky or a Baudelaire. 

But such secretiveness must not be con- 
fused with hypocrisy, a vice which Swift 
detested above all others. He did not pre- 
tend to be other than he was: he involved 
his behaviour in a labyrinth of contradiction, 
but he was more willing to cast suspicion on 
his good impulses than to compound his bad 
ones. As Johnson observes, “he was not 
only careful to hide the good which he did 
but willingly incurred the suspicion of evil 
which he did not”. He certainly did not 
hide the bitterness of his disappointment, 
which was of the most worldly sort; in 
recognition of his services to Church and 
State he hoped to be made a Bishop, even an 
Archbishop. He was the most able propa- 
gandist the Church of England has ever had, 
and he was rewarded with an obscure office 
in a country where that Church could in the 
nature of things make no headway. How- 
ever complex his nature, Swift’s ambition was 
of the simplest kind and would grasp at any 
mode that offered itself: in his youth King 
William offered him a Captaincy of Horse 
and he often regretted not having taken it. 
Perhaps he might have served Marlborough 
instead of reviling him? No doubt he would 
have done it with equal brilliance. 


His deep moral disingenuousness, espec- 
ially in matters of sex, might strike us as 
not uncharacteristic of the Irish! But before 
Swift “turned Irishman for good”, as Dr 
Johnson put it, he was inclined to call himself 
an Irishman in London and an Englishman 
in Dublin. Other Irishmen have been known 
to do the same, but in fact our legendary 
distinctions between Celt and Saxon had 
hardly been invented in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Never, one might say, was our 
intelligentsia so “Anglo-Irish” in habit, and 
never has there been a closer affinity between 
literature and political power. It seems 
hardly accidental that three Anglo-Irish 
writers—Swift, Sheridan, and Yeats—should 
all have had the ambition to make their mark 
as men of affairs as well as men of letters, 
and Swift’s success in both fields was dazzling. 
In The Conduct of the Allies he convinced 
the public, in the very teeth of Marl- 
borough’s victories, that “we had been 
bribing our neighbours to fight their own 
quarrel,” and (the grudging words are 
Johnson’s) “he must be confessed to have 
dictated for a time the political opinions of 
the English nation”. How “sincere” he was 
in all this—to use a Saxon concept which has 
never been much regarded by the Irish—is a 
question that hardly admits of an answer. 
In perfecting the deadpan method of satire, 
of which the most corrosive example is his 
Modest Proposal that the children of Ireland 
should be eaten as food by the landlords, he 
involves himself in ambiguities of feeling 
through which it is impossible to find a way. 
Yeats, who had an immense admiration for 
Swift, made himself a poetic philosophy out 
of such Anglo-Irish ambiguities of feeling— 
he called them “masks”. But Yeats was 
intensely self-conscious about it all. As he 
resoundingly put it, 


The intel'ect of -man is forced to choose 
Perfection of the life, or of the work... 


In other words one cannot be both a great 
worldly success and a great artist. But the 
distinction would have meant nothing to 
Swift. If he was a disappointed man it was 
not because the Whigs did not tremble before 
his pen, but because his own allies denied him 
the fruits of its power. 


Literary mysteries commonly attract 
enthusiasts whose single-mindedness out- 
weighs their ability, and who force their case 
with a disingenuousness equal to that of Swift 
himself, though, alas, far less brilliant. But 
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Mr Johnston is a happy exception. I have 
never read such a convincing and such a level- 
headed attempt to pluck out the heart of the 
strange mystery of Swift’s private life. Mr 
Johnston writes with a genial sanity which 
makes his frequent argumenta ad hominem 
all the more easy to accept. He is inclined 
to believe—and I agree. with him—that in 
spite of all the weight of gossip Swift never 
did actually contract a private marriage to 
Stella, the strange, tragic, intelligent girl who 
was his pupil and comforter, to whom he 
poured out letters in baby language which 
liberated him from the nerve-racking business 
of party life, and who bravely supported for 
years what must have seemed to herself and 
society an intolerably ambiguous position. 
Indeed they behaved like a devoted brother 
and sister who cannot admit their relation- 
ship, and for this reason it has often been 
suggested that they were in fact brother and 
sister, both the illegitimate children of Sir 
William Temple, the friend and patron of 
Swift’s early manhood. 

Mr. Johnston argues however—and the 
evidence he puts forward is both fascinating 
and persuasive—that it is more probable that 
Stella indeed stood in this relation to Sir 
William but that Swift himself was the 
natural son of his brother, Sir John Temple. 
This goes far to explain the extraordinary 
knot of embarrassments which involves the 
private life of the Temple family—(they were 
rather like one of the haunted dynasties in 
Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett’s novels)—and it 
also overcomes the difficulty of supposing 
that Swift and Stella acted for years in ignor- 
ance of their relation, a state of affairs which 
is pretty incredible, if they really had the 
same father. Mr Johnston then suggests that 
Swift and Stella learnt of their kinship at a 
time when he was indeed thinking of mar- 
riage to her, and that it was this shock which 
darkened their last connections with each 
other. Mr Johnston is all the more persua- 
sive here because he bluffly dismisses the 
dark pathological speculations about Swift’s 
sex life which have so fascinated previous 
enquirers: Swift was evidently a man of very 
normal appetites and susceptibilities, and it 
is clear that though he almost certainly never 
had sexual relations with Stella his relation 
to the other lady in his life—Vanessa 
Vanhomrigh—was a much more straight- 
forward one. There is nothing unusual about 
the combination in a man’s life of the perfect 
sister figure and the attractive mistress figure, 
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and Swift acted as most men would in wishing 
at all costs to keep the two apart. It was 
when poor Vanessa demanded marriage, or 
at least to know what his intentions were 
about Stella, that Swift’s celebrated and cruel 
dismissal of her took place. None of this 
did he attempt to conceal; he even wrote a 
poem, Cadenus and Vanessa, about it; but 
—and this is where the queer and charac- 
teristic moral secretiveness comes in—he did 
his utmost to mystify and complicate it all. 
He did not in the least mind being a cad, but 
it must be a very odd cad! It is not an edify- 
ing spectacle, but there, whether Mr. John- 
ston is right or not, Swift was in these 
matters a deeply unhappy man, a tragic 
figure. It is possible that his Archbishop at 
Dublin, who must have been sensible and 
discreet even among Archbishops, may have 
guessed or been told whatever truth there 
was, because when a mutual friend saw 
Swift leave his house, disfigured with suffer- 
ing, he was told: “You have just seen the 
most unhappy man on earth, but on the 
subject of his wretchedness you must never 
ask a question”. Too many critics, lacking 
archiepiscopal discretion, have asked too 
many questions, but Mr. Johnston at least 
may well have come up with some of the 
right answers. JOHN BAYLEY. 


TWICE BLESSED 


GIvING AND RECEIVING. By Anthony 


Barker. Faith Press. 18s. 


HE mental habit of connecting mis- 

sionary work in Africa with button- 
booted Aunt Emmas dies hard. This delight- 
ful book of reminiscences by a mission 
doctor in Zululand should do as much as 
anything to kill it. 

Anthony Barker had a real Aunt Emma 
of his own, and would probably never have 
become a mission doctor at all if he had not 
wanted to marry Margaret who was com- 
mitted to a term of missionary service in re- 
turn for her medical training. This is not to 
say that he did not become a dedicated mis- 
sionary, but he brought an extra objectivity 
as well as youthful energy—he was 25 when 
he left Britain—to a task which demanded a 
great reserve of both these qualities. - 

His humility is reflected in the title, and 
in the modest preface he writes: “The piti- 
fully small harvest of 14 years is gathered 
in this book. If anything good has been 
garnered, it owes more . . . to what I have 
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received from these tough, humorous and 
astute people than to what I have been able 
to give.” A pity, therefore, that the designer 
of the book’s cover gives completely the 
wrong impression, suggesting that it is the 
white hand which gives and the black hand 
which receives. 

Humour abounds in this book, and his 
ability to see the patients’ point of view in 
the most trying circumstances is remarkable. 
To be told, having driven a truck-ambulance 
over many miles of bad road to a danger- 
ously ill woman, that she would not let him 
see her and had not asked him to come 
would anger many people; but Dr. Barker 
accepts the woman’s logic. Suspicion he 
matches with patience, and the objectivity 
which infuses his beautifully clean writing 
produces this most charming comment on 
one very reluctant patient: “Joanna’s ‘No’ 
was an art-form all to itself in its perfection 
of finality.” 

The achievements of building up a large 
and busy hospital on a shoe-string he makes 
light of; his personal modesty embraces his 
wife also, which is regrettable since it 
would have been good to learn more about 
an obviously remarkable woman. Instead, 
he concentrates on character sketches. Some 
of these are familiar to everyone—like the 
woman who calmly greeted Barker’s tenta- 
tive plans to operate by saying: “I won- 
dered when you were going to make your 
minds up.” Some are more surprising—like 
Old Seawater, son of King Cetshwayo, who, 
while being transported to hospital with 
dropsy, spotted a schoolgirl on the track 
and gave Barker the royal command: “Run 
her over for me.” 

As might be expected, his views on medi- 
cine-men are broad-minded. In a chapter 
called “Choose Your Own Cure” he sets out 
fairly their place in an African society and 
declares that “they have in their make-up 
both compassion and tenderness.” His opin- 
ions on the modern position of foreign 
missions he puts in a final, very thoughtful 
chapter headed “The Self-limiting Task’’. He 
believes that too many missionaries have 
led “lives of sanctified self-indulgence”, and 
thinks rather that the task should be one of 
self-liquidation. There is no sign of self- 
indulgence about Dr. Barker, and it will be 
a sad day if time and the Nationalist 
Government succeed in liquidating his 
achievements which rank beside the work of 
Trevor EFluddleston and Michael Scott. 

CLYDE SANGER. 
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MARCEL Proust: A BIOGRAPHY. Vol. 1. By 
George D. Painter. Chatto & Windus. 30s. 

MARCEL ProusT: A BIOGRAPHY. By Richard 
H. Barker. Faber. 36s. 

THE AGE OF DerFeEaT. By Colin Wilson. 
Gollancz. 16s. 

THE TEN Pains OF DEaTH. By Gavin 
Maxwell. Longmans. 30s. 

Rocket WIFE. By Irmgard Grdéttrup. 
Deutsch. 16s. 


T was John Keats who said that a man’s 
life of any worth is a continual allegory. 
In a sense this is true of the astonishing 
Marcel Proust, the subject of two 
biographies just published. No author could 
have been much more unfortunate than Dr. 
Richard Barker, the publication of whose 
“Life” occurred just after Mr. George 
Painter’s brilliant instalment of biography 
appeared. It will be followed by a second 
volume. 

There is really little or no comparison 
between the two books. Dr. Barker has paid 
close attention to the autobiographical 
elements in the novels and to the events of 
Proust’s life as they are revealed in his letters. 
There are an immense number of them, and 
taken together, as Dr. Barker says, “they 
form a record very much like that of Pepys’s 
diary or Boswell’s journal.” One hopes they 
will soon be available in an English transla- 
tion. Dr. Barker, who is no stylist, has 
written a competent, useful summary of 
Proust’s febrile existence. He indicates the 
interlock that exists between Proust’s life 
and that of the narrator in Remembrance of 
Things Past and Jean Santeuil, and he is in- 
clined to accept Proust’s view that the 
process of artistic creation is a completely 
conscious one and to imagine that this was 
true of Proust himself. Dr. Barker’s book 
can be recommended for tackling a difficult 
sitter resolutely and drawing a good likeness, 
in contrast to Mr. Painter, who has painted 
a scrupulously detailed portrait of a 
fascinating subject. This first volume is in- 
deed one of the most skilful and well written 
biographies to come out since the last war. 
The amount of research put into this labour 
of love (it could not have been anything 
else) must have been prodigious. 

Mr. Painter has bided his time. He has 
waited until the published sources are “now 
adequate in quantity and quality” and has 
written one of the most fascinating combina- 


tions of biography, detection, allusion and 
deduction I have ever read. This really is a 
definitive biography of Proust. Mr. Painter 
aimed at a “complete, exact and detailed 
narrative of his life, that is, based on every 
known or discoverable primary source, and 
on primary sources only”. It would have 
been easy for some laborious scholar to 
make an entirely indigestible book about 
Proust, if the approach had been pedantic or 
dry-as-dust. The only person fit and able to 
write well about Proust must be a man able 
to write well, to have a limitless store of 
patience and be able to construct from the 
letters, novels and other sources a living 
picture of Proust and his circle. 

In his Preface, after years of work, Mr. 
Painter is able to say that he has invented 
nothing whatever and that something like 
nine-tenths of his narrative is new to Proust- 
ian biography. His approach is based on the 
belief that Remembrance of Things Past 
cannot be fully understood without a know- 
ledge of the life, and he justifies this belief 
completely. It is fascinating to see how the 
characters in the great novel, like swans in 
their symmetry, often derive from the 
dingiest of cygnets; people known to Proust, 
relations, friends and famous personages, 
literary and aristocratic, met by him in his 
aspiring social pilgrimage. 

Mr. Painter shows that Proust’s homo- 
sexuality was by no means complete. The 
widespread belief that Albertine and other 
young women of the novel were only dis- 
guises for men and boys whom he knew 
is very erroneous indeed. He shows how the 
geography of Proust is as real and definite as 
the rural lands and towns of Barsetshire. “It 
would be absurd,’ Mr. Painter says, “to 
suppose that Proust’s greatness is in any way 
lessened by his reliance on reality.” It would 
indeed, because it is the extraordinary, 
scrupulous sifting of things known and 
remembered, until the pattern is established 
and the best possible effects of light, colour 
and shade obtained, which enabled Proust to 
get the superlatively impressive results that 
may be seen in his fiction. 

Soon after the first World War, before 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff had begun his famous 
translation, I used to hunt for copies of the 
French edition in the bookshops of the 
Riviera. Usually my enquiries met with the 
polite suggestion that I must be wanting 
one of the works of the far more popular 
novelist, Prévost. Whatever the French 


themselves thought about Proust at that 
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time, it is certain that the universal acclaim 
did not begin until the Scott-Moncrieff ver- 
sion appeared. It seems fitting that the 
definitive biography of this remarkable 
writer should also be written in English. 
The treatment Mr. Painter has adopted is 
most happily objective and accurate. He has 
aimed at completeness. If Bergotte or Saint 
Loup turn out to have half a dozen or 
more originals, each contributing something 
of his own, attention is drawn to all of them. 
The topography of Proust’s early home at 
Illiers, the intricacies of the Dreyfus affair, 
the account of Proust’s preoccupation with 
Ruskin, the endless ramifications of the social 
circles in which Proust delighted, have been 
traced by Mr. Painter with tireless patience, 
and the interesting result is that art, in this 
event, is shown to be ever so much more 
attractive and compelling than life. If life, 
for once, proves to be worth presenting 
without alteration, Proust leaves it to make 
its own impression. Princess Mathilde, niece 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, and astonishingly 
like him, appears in the novel in her own 
person. “If it weren’t for Napoleon, I'd be 
selling oranges in the streets of Ajaccio”, she 
would say in the gruff, plebeian soldierly 
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voice of the Bonapartes. 


The sickly childhood, the obsession with 
his mother, the (surprisingly) happy year in 
the army, the later relations with his extra- 
ordinarily kind and indulgent parents, the 
early literary activities, the infatuations, the 
friendships and the close, sometimes almost 
stifling Jewish elements in Proust’s family 
life, are all depicted with a charming, 
sympathetic fidelity. 


Mr. Painter’s most distinguished biography 
takes the reader up to the death of Proust’s 
father, up to the point when: 

“The old man was gone; the blowing of his 
nose, the rustle of his Journal des Debats would 
be heard no more, and it seemed that an indis- 
pensable condition of life in the present had 
been removed. Dr. Proust returned, not as a 
benign, grey-bearded old man, but as a black, 
ascending shadow on the now demolished stair- 
case at Auteuil. “You can see for yourself the 
child’s unhappy,’ he declared, ‘after all, we’re not 
gaolers. You’d better stay with him for the rest 
of the night.’ Proust realised with vertigo that 
only his stricken, weakening mother remained to 
keep him from falling into the past. He stood at 
last on the edge of the abyss of Time Lost.” 
This is the halfway point in a book which 

will assuredly take rank with the best liter- 
ary biographies written anywhere. The 
subject lends himself to a treatment that 
brings satisfaction to the reader and 


deserved acclaim to the author. 

In his new and readable tirade, The Age 
of Defeat, Mr. Colin Wilson deplores the 
passing of the hero from fiction. It is difficult 
to concentrate upon the heroic when vast 
numbers of people feel that all their atten- 
tion is claimed by political and _ social 
problems, and the romantic appearance has 
almost gone from the contemporary world. 
If, by chance, it is seen, people realise at 
once that it is an archaic, romantic survival 
which has little or nothing to do with life 
as we know it. 

Mr. Wilson has a great deal of fun and is 
always most readable. He is right in thinking 
that too many aspects of modern culture 
provide an excuse for hypochondria and lazi- 
ness. He notes that the chief American 
contribution to culture in the last thirty 
years has been “the higher criticism”. He 
deplores the “steep decline in all forms of 
imaginative creation” and finds it hard to 
imagine how Poe and Dostoevsky would 
have regarded a society that insisted on 
explaining their complexes to them. 

The promise of Mr. Wilson’s writing is 
such that one hopes he will soon get away 
from his established pattern of opinion 
and quotation and show in book form the 
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talent for fiction shown in some of his 
extracts from a novel that have appeared in 
periodicais. 

Mr. Gavin Maxwell has progressed from 
sharks to Sicily and now follows up the 
mysterious death of the outlaw Salvatore 
Giuliano, as discussed in God Protect Me 
From My Friends with The Ten Pains of 
Death, studies in the lives of Sicilians he met 
during the time he spent on the island. He 
lived at a tonnara, one of the great tunny-fish 
traps manned from March to June by a 
crew of about fifty men. The trap is static, 
and consists of two vessels and a complex 
structure of net chambers, lying a mile or so 
offshore. It is manned by day and night 
shifts and, as Mr. Maxwell discovered, he 
was soon assimilated into this community 
and learned more of the structure and pecu- 
liarities of Sicilian peasant life than he could 
have done in any other way. He writes with- 
out prudery and his book may offend 
squeamish English readers. It should be 
read, however, because it gives a haunting 
account of the poverty-afflicted north-west 
of the island, where an amazingly high 
crime rate stems from a degree of destitution 
and hardship that seems especially amazing 
when it is encountered on a Mediterranean 
island. 

When the President of the Italian Repub- 
lic visited Sicily last year, he said that he 
had seen things that had “frozen his ability 
to smile.” There is everything in The Ten 
Pains of Death to confirm his shocking 
verdict. 

Another unusual book with the strange 
title, Rocket Wife is the werk of the wife of 
one of Germany’s leading rocket scientists 
who was taken to the U.S.A., and then fell 
into the hands of the Russians. With his 
research team and their families he was 
shipped off to the Soviet Union and set to 
building the rockets which were later to 
launch the Russian’s triumphant rockets 
into space and at the moon. 

Mrs. Gréttrup describes her seven years in 
Russia and a strange account it is. “There is 
something,” she writes, “childishly romantic 
and showy about the way they strive after 
pomp and splendour.”” When she was watch- 
ing a Russian unit of five men and women 
at work, she longed for “the much maligned 
industriousness of our people” and she was 
very glad when the time came for her to 
cross the Oder and see once more the 
familiat ‘tation of Frankfurt-Oder. 

Eric GILLETT. 


records 


Crchestral 

Many records of standard repertoire 
symphonies, stereo or mono alone, or both, 
appear in the lists this month but only three 
call for notice in this selective review: 
Ansermet’s fine and sensitive performance, 
with the Suisse Romande Orchestra, of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, with an 
excellent rendering of Coriolan as fill-up, 
on Decca LXT 5507—stereo SXL 2116, well 
but not superlatively recorded and nothing 
much to incline one more to one version 
than the other; Tchaikovsky “5” with 
Barbirolli conducting the Hallé Orchestra, 
an ardent and sincerely emotional interpre- 
tation, with a virtuoso and very exciting 
rendering of the Marche Slav as fill-up and 
admirable recording (Pye CCL 30154), and 
Sargent at his vivid best in Sibelius “5”, 
with Pohjola’s Daughter as fill-up. The 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, that variable 
body, are in very good form on this disc 
with the brass thrilling in the final section 
of the work, the apotheosis of a theme that 
seems at first commonplace but becomes 
noble (H.M.V. ALP 1730). 

Prokofief’s second Romeo and _ Juliet 
Suite and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Tsar Sultan 
Suite (minus the Bumble-Bee) make a very 
attractive disc with excellent performances 
by the U.S.S.R. State Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Micolaj Anosow. The orches- 
tral playing is conspicuous for beauty of 
tone and the recording is better than most 
we get from Russia. The Heliodor label 
covers issues cheaper in price than the 
standard ones and is a D.G.G. product, 


making use here of Westminster issues 
(Heliodor 479016—26s.). 
There is remarkable pianism in Van 


Cliburn’s playing of Rachmaninov’s Third 
Piano Concerto, with the New York Sym- 
phony of the Air Orchestra, conducted by 
Kiril Kondrushin, and the recording, made 
in Carnegie Hall (with coughs and applause 
included) is in general good. This very gifted 
young American pianist has yet to attain 
emotional depth, but there is great promise 
here (R.C.A. RB 16162: stereo SB 2048). 
Arrau’s performance of  Beethoven’s 


“Emperor” Concerto, magnificent in the 
concert hall, is a little disappointing on disc, 
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but still very fine. Galliera (with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra) was not an ideal choice 
to accompany: he lacks impulse. (Columbia 
33CX 1653). 


Chamber Music 

Two new recordings of Schubert’s “Trout” 
Quintet pose a familiar problem. H.M.V. 
have the Amadeus String Quartet (and 
Martin Lovett, double bass) with Hepzibah 
Menuhin at the piano (ALP 1733); Top 
Rank mono have the Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartet (and Josef Herman) with Denis 
Matthews at the piano (XRC 6007). If the 
pianists had changed place I would un- 
hesitatingly go for the H.M.V.. but as 
things are I would recommend ise Top 
Rank because the piano part is of great 
importance in the work and Matthews gets 
to the heart of it: Miss Menuhin does not. 
The recording, also, is superior in the Top 
Rank disc. 


Instrumental 

Splendid performances of Bach’s varia- 
tions on Sei gegriisset, Jesu giitig, Fugue in 
G major (BWV 577), Toccata and Fugue in 
F major (BWV 540) and Toccata from 
Widor’s Sth Symphony by Ralph Downes 
on the Royal Festival Hall organ (Pye 
CCL 30158; stereo CSCL 70006). Andor 
Foldes completes his recordings of all 
Bart6k’s major piano works with Books 4, 
5 and 6 of Mikrokosmos and, in addition, 
the Sonatina and a selection from For Child- 
ren, Book 1. He is the ideal pianist for the 
job and no one who cares for some of the 
finest piano works of our time should be 
without this disc (D.G.G. LPM 18270). 

Elly Ney, now in her seventy-eighth year, 
a pianist in the great tradition, has often 
been described as “masculine”; but her 
strength is coupled with great sensitivity in 
fine performances of Beethoven’s “Pathé- 
tique” Sonata and the A flat, op. 110. These 
are most rewarding (D.G.G. DGM 19084). 
Another veteran, Moiseiwitsch, is at his 
grand best in a Chopin recital of Ballades, 
Nocturnes and Scherzi, etc. (H.M.V. 
CLP 1282). 


Choral 

A new label Cantate brings us some very 
good and authentic performances of works 
by Buxtehude and Bach. I warmly recom- 
mend Bach’s church cantata Meine Seele 
riihmt und preist, a lovely work for solo 
tenor, with a first-rate singer, Joachim 
Rotzch, and a beautiful orchestral accom- 
paniment (T72060K), the Motet Jesu meine 
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Freude, with an excellent group of solo 
singers, choir (the Westphalian Singers) and 
instrumentalists (T72085L), and_ three 
choral cantatas by Buxtehude, Alles, was 
mir ihr tut, Befiehl dem Engel, and Mit 
Fried und Freud sung by the Griefswalder 
Domchor and accompanied (very discreetly) 
by the Berlin Bach Orchestra (T2098K). 

The Play of Daniel, a mediaeval liturgical 
drama, with an American cast of admirable 
singers and the New York Pro Musica 
Orchestra is absolutely outstanding, inter- 
esting and alive from the first bar to the 
last in a most imaginative and artistically 
conceived modern reconstruction. Those 
who heard the play broadcast will need no 
pressing to purchase this admirable disc. 
One can only regret that the complete Latin 
text and translation have not been included, 
as they were in the American issue, but 
enough help is given to enable the listener to 
follow the course of the action (Brunswick 
AXTL 1086). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 


Motoring 


PLEASE, 
MR. MARPLES 


RAFFIC on the roads of Britain is said, 
by the Roads Campaign Council, to 
be half a century in advance of the country’s 
road system. This is a very apt summing-up 
of the situation and one which the average 
motorist, caught in a queue hundreds of 
yards long, will heartily endorse. In twenty- 
five years the number of motor vehicles in 
use has grown from 24 million to 84 million, 
and at the current rate of increase there will 
be 10 million in 1962. At present there is 
one car to every four families, and when 
Mr. R. A. Butler opened the Motor Show 
last year he said he hoped there would be 
one to every two families in ten years’ time. 
But, whereas the motor industry has 
delivered the goods, the powers-that-be have 
not provided the roads. Construction of 
new highways and the improvement of old 
ones have lagged far behind in the post-war 
era, with the inevitable result that we have 
now more vehicles per mile of road than 
any other great country in the world. 

It is not easy to define exactly what 
inadequacy as applied to roads really means, 
but if one attempts to drive on a popular 
highway at holiday time, in the morning, 
afternoon or evening, it soon becomes 


PLEASE, 


abundantly clear. Out in the open country 
there may be room to move, but as soon as 
the narrow streets of a village, or the out- 
skirts of a town, are reached, vehicles are 
slowed down to a crawl and stopped entirely 
when a cross stream of traffic is given right 
of way. The stop-and-go moves gradually 
back until it extends away out on to the 
open road and vehicles start to pile up into 
a lengthy queue. 

Obviously the best way to prevent this 
congestion is to enable through traffic to 
circumvent towns by means of bypasses. 
The French have done a great deal in this 
direction, as every motorist knows who has 
taken his car over some of the great routes 
nationales. Villages where once all traffic 
had to find its way painfully through streets 
hemmed in by shops and houses—their 
front doors opening almost directly on to 
the roadway—are now avoided by continua- 
tions of the main highway which sweep 
grandly around the environs. France seems 
to be lucky in that so many of her villages 
have large areas of open ground in their 
vicinity. 

When Hitler decided to build the auto- 
bahnen in Germany his conception was 
both bold and novel. It is true that the 
Italians had the idea of a true motorway 
in the first place, and their autostrade were 
the first attempt to cater for the motor 
vehicle in a modern manner. Their single 
track was, however, outmoded by the auto- 
bahnen, the twin-track design of which has 
been accepted by all other countries con- 
structing motor roads intended to carry fast 
and heavy traffic. The throughways, free- 
ways and parkways of America, no less than 
the autoroutes of France, the new auto- 
strade of Italy and the special motorways 
of Belgium and Switzerland—not to men- 
tion our own—are modelled on Hitler’s. 


How is Britain shaping when it comes to 
providing proper facilities for traffic to 
move speedily and continuously? If one 
looks at the map showing motorways under 
construction, or due to start by next spring, 
one realises how tremendous is the leeway 
that has to be caught up. The London- 
Yorkshire route has so far only got a bare 
half-way, and for a long time to come will 
have to be called the London-Birmingham 
motorway—in fact, it stops considerably 
short of Birmingham, and is continued as an 
improved road, bypassing Coventry, but not 
to motorway standards beyond Crick in 
Northants. The Preston motorway is really a 


MR. 
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bypass; so is the Doncaster one, and the 
only other special road of any length now 
under construction is the Ross-Tewkesbury 
section of what is intended to be a Bristol- 
Birmingham motorway. In addition, the 
Maidstone and Maidenhead bypasses are 
being built, but that more or less completes 
the story. 

So far one looks in vain for any sugges- 
tion that the West Country will be opened 
effectively to traffic such as the existing A.30 
and A.38 roads have to carry in the touring 
season, and even at other times of the year. 
Those who motored to Devon and Cornwall 
this summer were held up by continual 
queues, almost every village—to say nothing 
of the towns—proving to be bottlenecks of 
a most irritating kind. The great wedge of 
England lying between A.3 (the Portsmouth 
Road) and A.4 (the Bath Road) is not served 
by any really modern highway; there are no 
bypassed towns and there are numerous 
villages. It may be that the West Country 
has escaped attention in the matter of roads 
because it is not a highly industrialised area 
like the Midlands; but it is a very attractive 
area for tourists, and tourism is every year 
becoming a more valuable invisib!e export. 

The five major projects which were 
announced in 1956 by the Ministry of 
Transport included a new road westwards 
from London to the West of England and 
South Wales. Of this the Cromwell Road 
extension and Chiswick flyover are now 
open to traffic. The intention was that from 
there the new motor road should be carried 
over the Great West Road for a mile or two, 
then parallel with it past London Airport, 
and eventually join up with the Maiden- 
head bypass. At the time of writing there 
is, however, no practical development to 
report. In any case, it does not appear that 
much relief is likely to the West Country 
processionists for many a long year. 

Admittedly, the state of the country’s 
roads which faced the Conservative Govern- 
ment in 1951 was daunting: Mr. Harold 
Watkinson has told us that, and he was the 
first Minister of Transport to get the 
Treasury to part with money on any scale. 
With motor taxation even then running at a 
rate of more than £400 million a year the 
record of preceding Ministers requires no 
comment. Even today, despite Mr. Watkin- 
son’s efforts, the average road expenditure 
per vehicle, which was £20 6s. Sd. a quarter 
of a century ago, is only £20 7s. 1d.—and 
£20 in 1934 would be worth £55 today. 
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The revenue from motor taxation is six 
times the present expenditure by the 
Government on roads. For all classes of 
expenditure, including maintenance, admini- 
stration, etc., the estimate to the end of the 
present year is £93 million from the Govern- 
ment and £80 million from local authori- 
ties (from rates on road users)—a total of 
£173 million. Of this, £60.5 million is ear- 
marked for new road construction and 
major improvements, but to provide a 
national highways system that is likely to be 
adequate to the country’s needs in twenty 
years’ time an annual expenditure of £175 
million would be needed under these two 
headings alone. 

No less than £564 million will be raised 
from motorists and vehicle users during the 
current year, and this will rise in proportion 
to the increased numbers coming on to the 
roads. We ought to be planning boldly for 
this expansion, and road improvement 
should be treated as a matter of urgency. 
But motorways and improved trunk high- 
ways are not the sole requirement, for the 
finest inter-city route cannot be 100 per cent. 
effective if fast traffic is reduced to a crawl 
through towns and villages. Nor can by- 
passes solve the entire difficulty, for nearly 
every journey begins and ends in a town. 

Roads in towns must therefore be freed 
not only from the intrusion of long-distance 
traffic; they must also be made adequate 
for their proper purpose, and local and 
national needs are inseparable in this matter. 
The absence of parking facilities, both long- 
and short-term, lack of ring roads and 
multiplicity of intersections, all contribute 
to the complex problem of urban conges- 
tion. Flyovers, underpasses and ring roads 
must take their place in a traffic pattern 
which eliminates stoppages of vehicles at 
crossings and junctions. Trained traffic 
engineers could prove of great value in 
assessing individual problems and _ pro- 
pounding remedies; unfortunately, there is a 
shortage of such engineers in this country 
at the present time, but one hopes that more 
men and greater training facilities will 
rectify this in due course. 

Nothing but a comprehensive road plan, 
conceived as a unified scheme and carried 
through with determination during the next 
two decades, can stave off disaster on 
our roads. We must now look to Mr. 
Marples for the vigorous action of which 
he has shown himself to be capable. 

DuDLEY NOBLE. 
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HE Prime Minister told us we had 

never had it so good. The Labour 
Party said that Britain’s national ouput had 
increased by only a small amount during 
the past few years—and by less, propor- 
tionately, than that of almost any other 
industrialised country in the world. The 
large minority of the electorate already 
disenchanted with both major parties could 
be excused for taking these two apparently 
contradictory statements as further reason 
for distrusting these parties. In fact, how- 
ever, this is one of those instances when 
truth can indeed be described as many-sided. 
Most people in Britain have enjoyed a 
higher standard of living in the past few 
years than at any previous time: never 
before have so many people bought so 
many cars, washing machines, refrigerators; 
or been so comfortably clothed and fed; or 
spent so much on leisure and entertainment. 
But all these extra consumers’ goods and 
services have been provided by industry’s 
existing capacity. Relatively little has been 
spent in the last three years or so in increas- 
ing the capacity of manufacturing industry. 
So, adding the small amount of industrial 
net investment to the increase in consump- 
tion gives a rise in total national production 
that is only modest—and, choosing the 
appropriate statistics, less than almost all the 
other industrialised nations have been able 
to achieve over the same period. 

Whether the poor performance of the 
United Kingdom in_ the _ international 
“league table” is a legitimate reason for 
criticising the government’s economic policy 
is another question. The rate of economic 
expansion was deliberately restricted because 
this was thought necessary to halt inflation 
and save sterling—given the amount of 
money (and therefore resources) committed 
to defence and the social services. The 
government may have been too cautious, or 
have marginally chosen incorrectly in decid- 
ing priorities. Perhaps it should have been 
unscrupulous about its external account and 
taken the view that in fear of Communism 
the United States would have been bound 
to bail Britain out, providing whatever gold 
and dollars were needed to save sterling. 
These are all, of course, hypothetical ques- 
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tions. Again, it is worth remembering, when 
comparing Britain’s production—or export 
—performance, that Britain in a sense came 
out of the last war in a compromise posi- 
tion that gave her the worst of both worlds. 
On the one hand, unlike the United 
States, Canada, and one or two other 
countries, its industry did not come through 
unscathed: great efforts had to be devoted 
to replace assets that had been destroyed 
before net investment could begin. This 
task of reconstruction is still not complete 
in the cases of transport, fuel and power, 
and communications. On the other hand, 
some of the European countries (West 
Germany in particular) had their industrial 
potential almost completely destroyed dur- 
ing the War: this meant that their post-war 
industry had the benefit (compared with 
British industry) of more efficient equipment 
and plant, and that, since production was 
negligible in 1945-7, the statistical rate of 
increase of output since then has been 
enormous. Finally, so far as the years 
1957-9 are concerned, it can well be argued 
that little net industrial investment was 
needed in Britain, simply because the “Butler 
boom” of the previous few -years had 
increased capacity so much. Investment, 
some would say, had run ahead of con- 
sumption. 

The real question, however, is whether 
Britain will be able to maintain the increased 
rate of growth which has, at least, been 
seen in the statistics for the latest month or 
two. Even before the Election sterling was 
very firm, and the gold and convertible 
currency reserves have been rising. Infla- 
tion also seems to be under contro!. With 
this background it seems clear that the 
efficiency of the economic policy of the 
renewed Government will be measured 
primarily by the increase achieved in 
Britain’s national income over the next five 
years. There is, indeed, no reason why this 
increase should not be much larger than it 
has been at any time since the War. The 
immediate problem is to induce private 
manufacturing industry to expand its 
capacity, and it is to be hoped that some 
further stimulus to investment will be given 
in the next Budget. A great increase in 
national income was, incidentally, the basis 
of the Labour Party’s election promises 
of higher pensions and more lavish social 
services. 

LOMBARDO. 
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SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
NUMBER 36 


Across. — 4. Greatness. 9. Abrupt. 11. 
Hasp. 12. Erects. 13. Avalon. 14. Bandalore. 
16. Cassim. 17. Ope. 18. Sea. 22. Decimal. 
24. Rambled. 25. Yam. 27. Sis. 30. Furore. 
32. Alchemist. 33. Valise. 34. Stifle. 35. Grin. 
36. Accent. 37. Brasserie. 


Down. — 1. Cavalcade. 2. Trials. 3. 
Aphorisms. 5. Replace. 6. Agenda. 7. Niello. 
8. Satire. 10. Tan. 15. Opal. 18. Sly. 19. 
Arm. 20. Ambulance. 21. Adherents. 23. Chic. 
26. Assegai. 27. Slater. 28. Shifts. 29. Ampere. 
31. Oliver. 33. Via. 


ACROSS DOWN 
3. Refuse liver for example (5) 1. Brides out of order? — Rubbish! (6) 
8. Heavenly body, strangely remote (6) 2. Chide a worker taking in a turncoat (6) 
9. Partner almost returns catch (6) 3. Choir’s flower arrangement (6) 
10. Such a tooth is little credit to a girl (5) 4. The work of an honorary interpreter? (4,11) 
11. Source of inflation, naturally (6) 5. Scholarship and merit in a swimmer (8) 
6 


12. Directed Scotland Yard offensive (6) Strong liquor gives pungency to duck (6) 


13. Perhaps not a great weight (3) 7. Backward animal (6) 
14. He is a man to value (8) 14. He’s taking a fool round after the fire (5) 
0. damian Ge eile uve aan aa” We're losi”’ 15. Spaniard of Norse extraction (6) 

: (6,3,6) en , 16. Look at Ely for instance (3) 
23. Let it stand about the engineers — that's the way! (6) 18. A sportsman joining the Territorial Army gets sub- 
2) ee is a perpetual Orphic song.’’ Shelley (Pro- sistence money (5) 

metheus Unbound) (8) 19. He married Pocahon.as (5) 

30. Time in general (3) 21. Fifty-one perhaps ra‘e it as learned (8) 
31. I’m taking a couple to reduce (6) 22. A bit of drugget used for floor covering (3) 
32. Rebelling lets us fight (6) 24. Scholar going in twice to make salad (6) 
33. A Greek character going in remains imitative (5) 25. The skin of one’s teeth? (6) 
34. Manifest situation of cricket supporter? (6) 27. Lower catch to her (6) 
35. This is sickening! (6) 28. Result may be different in Ireland (6) 
36. Just outside the bull-ring (5) 29. A measure that is a help to a sportsman (6) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES Books. Rare and Scholarly, all subjects, 2000 volume 


Educational & Miscellaneous 1/6d. per line. Catalogue. Specimen free. Stevens-Cox, Antiquarian 
3-line minimum. Bookseller, Beaminster. Dorset. 
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NGMERING-ON-SEA, near Worthing, is nice at any 
time of year. Good food. comfort and warmth is pro- 
vided at The South Strand Hotel, Rustington 1086. 


ASCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Tennis. 
Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—’Phone Battle 219. Park Gate Hotel, 

Catsfield. Club licence. Your recommendation our 

advertisement. Every comfort. Dogs welcome. A.A., R.A.C. 
Terms. 


ETCHWORTH, Nr. 
Luncheons. Dinners. 
near. 


Dorking.—The Barley Mow Hotel. 
Residential. Three golf courses 


EXHILL.—Annandale Hotel, 25 yds. seafront, extensive 
improvements. 2 Ings., spac. dng rm., 17 Ist floor bed- 
rms., Slumberlands, comf., satisfac. A.A./R.A.C. Tel. 529. 


EXHILL.—Barbados Hotel, Club licence. A mod. hotel on 

unrivalled sea front site fcg. south. Good food, superior 

amenities. Children welcome. Grnd. Fl. accom. Brochure. 
Tel. 1871. 


BEXHILL —Ceatre sea front, Wilton Court Hotel, Lift, 
radio in bdrms., T.V., dancing. Comfort and good 
tuod. Licensed. Low winter terms. Tel. 


Brochure. 1315. 


BIRCHINGTON.—Beresford Hotel. A.A./R.A.C.**** 
Open all year. Secluded cliff top, priv. lawns and sandy 


beach. Sat. Din./Dances. Squash, Tennis. Thanet 41345. 


ROADSTAIRS.—The Hotel on the Jetty—a small cmftble. 
hotel ovrikng sea & Viking Bay. Noted for excint cuisine. 
Restaurant open to non-residents. "Phone Thanet 61905. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Esplanade Hotel. Fully licensed, Finest 
sea-front position. 24 b’rooms. T.V. and Sun Lounges. 
Games Room. Car Par. Res. Proprietors. Thanet 62596. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Warwick Hotel, Granville Rd., 150 yds. 
seafront centre; fully licensed. 20 bedrooms from 
84 gns. Illustrated brochure. Thanet 62246. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points 
of interest. "Phone: 3030. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERBURY'S new fully licensed Hotel, the Chaucer, 
Ivy Lane, close to the cathedral and city centre. 


"Phone: 4427/8. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


ANTERBURY.—The County Hotel situated in centre of 
city. 42 b’rms: night porter: garage: car park: Rotary 
H.Q.: stockrooms. Tel. 2066. Terms on application. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
and Conference Rooms: Cocktail Bar; American Bar; 
Garage. ‘Phone 23471 (5 lines). 


LIFTONVILLE.—Walpole Bay Hotel. A.A.*** 65 bed- 
rooms all with sea views. Lift. Ballroom. Every comfort 
and exc. catering assured. Brochure. Tel. Thanet 21703. 


(CCUPTONVELLE.—-Greviands Hotel, Edgar Rd., offers al) 
requirements for an enjoyable seaside holiday at reason- 
able terms. Illus. brochure sent or Tel. Thanet 21082. 


LIFTONVILLE, Kent.—Endcliffe Hotel, facing sea. Every 
comfort. Lift. Night porter. T.V. Room radios. Terms 
‘rom 9 gns. in winter. B.&B. from 22/6. Thanet 21829. 


HELTENHAM.—The Queen's, Cheltenham’s leading 
Hotel, facing the Imperial Gardens at the head of the 
Promenade. ‘Phone: 54724. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


DEAL.— Bristol Hotel. A.A., R.A.C. approved. Comfort 
and service exceptional, central htg., 100 yds. from sea. 
Sea fishing & golf; cocktail bar; garage 50 cars. Deal 1038. 


OVER.—Shalimar Private Hotel. Sea front. Telephone 


Dover 740. (Lift). Hot and Cold Water. Terms on 
application. 
UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian, private suites, rms. with 


priv. bath. "Phones, radio & cent. htg. thro’out. Buttery, 
Cocktail Bar, French Restaurant. Phone 72991. Tel. Hibernia. 


ASTBOURNE.—The Albemarle Hotel. Fully licensed. 

On seafront. 30 bedrooms. Liberal menus. Fine 

cellars. Visit Eastbourne’s favourite cocktail rendezvous— 
** The Spider and the Fly.”” *Phone: 666 


AIRLIGHT, Sussex.—Fairlight Cove Hotel. Offers every 
conceivable facility for a peaceful holiday in Sussex-by- 
the-Sea: comfort, good food, and usually the best of the 
worst English weather. Write for Brochure, stating accom- 
modation required Cove Hotel, Fairlight, Near Hastings. 


OLKESTONE.—Pier Hotel. Uninterrupted views of the 

Channel. 3 minutes Continental Services. 35 Bedrooms. 

Central heating. Club bar. Special commercial terms. 
Garage. Telephones 444 and 2855. Grams: Pier Hotel. 


OLKESTONE.—The Continental Wampach Hotel. A.A./ 
R.A.C.***, Family and commercial, offers first-class 
facilities at most reasonable rates. Ideal Conference H.Q. 


OLKESTONE.—Foursquare Hotel is open all the year 
round, and people really do tell us what a charming 
small hotel this is. Telephone 51093. A.A. and R.A.C. 


OLKESTONE.—Barrelle Hotel. Centre of sea _ front. 
Every mod. comf at mod. terms. Established 40 years 
A.A. appr., R.A.C. listed. Res. Prop. N. R. Godefroy. 


OLKESTONE.—Esplanade Hotel. A.A./R.A.C. Centre ot 
town overlooking sea. Fully licensed. Open to non- 
residents. Lift to all floors. "Phone 3540. 


OLKESTONE.—Highcliffe Hotel. Ideal pos. Overlkg Leas 
and sea. 50 modernly furn. Bedrooms, 4 cent. htd. 
Lounges. Lift. Open all yr. A.A./R.A.C. apprvd. Tel. 2069. 


OLKESTONE.—View Leas & Channel. Assured comf. & 
pers. supervision. All rms. H.&C. 6-94 gns. Brochure. 
Westward Ho! A.A./R.A.C., Clifton Crescent. Tel. 2663. 


OLKESTONE.—Hotel St. Clair. Marine Cres., sea front. 
H.&C. all rms. Ex. cuisine in dng rm, fcg sea. Lounge 
& T.V. rm. 7/8 gns. in season. Open all year. Tel. 2312. 


OLKESTONE.—The Byng Hotel is open all the year. 
Central heating Lift. Children very welcome. Excellent 
food. Terms from 5+ to 10} gns. p.w. Write or Tel. 51317. 


OLKESTONE.—Aston Hotel, Trinity Gardens. Family 
concern. Well known for fine food. Mid-wk. bookings 
welcomed. Lift, club bar. 3 Lounges. Cen. heat. throughout. 


OLKESTONE.—Cliff Lodge, 25 Wear Bay Cres. Over- 
Ikng sea & sandy bay. H&C., int. sprung mattresses all 
bdrms. Gd. home cookg. Newly decor'd. 6-8 gns. Tel. 2586. 
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OLKESTONE.—Beacholme Marine Hotel, Sandgate, 
between cliffs & sea shore. Excellent wine cellars, 
renowned cuisine, perfect service. Tel. Folkestone 78322. 


ANDCROSS, Sussex.—Red Lion Hotel. Charming old 
coaching inn. Good food. Residential. Tel. Handcross 
292. 


HASSOCKS. Sussex.—The Downs Hotel. Delightful in 
Spring, tranquil in summer, glorious in autumn, warm in 


winter. At all times very comfortable. Hassocks 630. 


ASTINGS.—The Castle Hotel. The oldest established 
Hotel in the Town. Fully licensed. Ballroom. Late Night 
Grill Room. Terms from 11 gns. p.w. 23/6 Bed & Breakfast. 


ELLINGLY, Nr. Eastbourne.—The Old Water Mill. 
Good food, every comfort from seven guineas. Recom- 
mended by ‘*‘Bon Viveur’’. Tel. Hellingly 206. 


ERNE BAY.—Queens Hotel. A.A.**. Fully Licensed. 
Noted for cuisine and homely atmosphere. Open all 
year. Under pers. sup. of res. props, Tel. Herne Bay 12. 


URSTMONCEUX, Borcham.—White Friars Hotel. 18th 
century bldg., H. & C., elec. fires, pte. bathrooms, exc. 
cuisine. Lend., grgs., 4 acres gdns. Tel. Hurstmonceux 3299 


OBERTSBRIDGE.—The George Hotel. A Georgian Inn 
reputed for good food & personal service. A.A. & 
R.A.C. Fishing & riding adjacent. Brochure avble. Tel. 15. 


YE.—Mermaid Inn. Fully licensed. Built 1420. Complete 
relaxation assured in this old Inn of character. Good 
food, wines and pleasant service. Priv. Bathrms. Tel. 2301. 


YE.—Durrant House Guest House, Market Street, Tel. 
318211. Large airy rooms, comf beds, h. & c. Inc. 
terms. Open throughout the year. Miss E. M. Locke. 


Ss! LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Edinburgh Hotel. Facing 
over Warrior Square gardens to sea. A.A., R.A.C. 
Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Sun verandah. 
Television. Beach tent. Hastings 4302/3. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Warrior Hotel. Situated in 
fovely Warrior Square gardens overlooking sea. ***A.A., 
R.A.C. Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Roof 
garden, television, first-class amenities. Hastings 3704/5. 


ANDWICH.—Accommodating 38 guests, The Bell Hotel 
is central for golf, fishing and touring holidays in Kent. 
Cent. htg. Garage accom. Tel. 3277. A TRUST HOUSE. 


URSTPIERPOINT (Near).—Stroods Hotel, Sayers Com- 
mon. Fully Licensed Bar. Restaurant and Snack Bar. 
Open to non-residents. Parties and Dances catered for. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel, 72 Rooms, 50 Bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents. American Bar. Large 
Garage & Lock-ups. Hove 36266. Man.Dir.: F.Kung(Swiss). 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Lovely Bonchurch in the Garden Isle 

—Private Guest House in delightful position. Highly 

recommended. St. Michael’s Cliff, Bonchurch, 1.W. ’Phone 
Ventnor 305. 


ILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ‘Phone: 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.’’ 


ONDON.—Washington Hotel, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
W.1. First-class. Suites, American bar, banqueting 
facilities. "Phone: Grosvenor 7030. 


AIDSTONE, Kent.—Bridge House Hotel. Fully Icnd. 
Accom. bed and breakfast, hot and cold, children 
welcome. Tel. Maidstone 4149. Prop. R. G. Simmond. 


XFORD.—Interesting, fascinating. ‘** Beechlawn Private 
Hotel.’” A.A. Mod. terms. Garage. Gardens. Quiet 
comfort. ’Phone 577101. 


ANDWICH, Kent.—The Haven Hotel. Lovely period 
house, old-world monastery garden. Modern amenities, 
Recommended Food. Nr. Golf, Sands, Country. Tel. 2311. 


EDLESCOMBE, Sussex.—Brickwall Residential Hotel. 
Phone 253. A.A. and R.A.C. approved. In the loveliest 
village in Sussex. Morning coffee, luncheons, teas. 


EVENOAKS.—Royal Oak Hotel. Fully licensed free 
house. Comfortable well-appointed country hotel on 
A.21 at south end of town is situated opposite Knole Park. 
Fine walled flower garden, in same family over 60 years. 
They are proud of their reputation for table and cellar. 
Ideal centre for visiting many beautiful houses and castles 
of Kent. Brochure. Telephone 2161. 


OUTHERN HIGHLANDS.—Milton Park Hotel, A.A., 
R.A.C., R.S.A.C., Dalry. Kirkcudbrightshire. Fully 
licensed and modern. Overlooking water of Ken Valley. 
Tennis, fishing, bowling, golf and varied and delightful walks. 
Brochure on request. Mrs. J. Rankin. Tel. Dalry 202 & 286. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Swan Hotel, The Pantiles. Phone 
2390. Visitors 672. Private and commercial accom. 
Excellent food. Room, breakfast and bath from 21s. 


ALMER.—A “Country House by the Sea’’. The Glen 
Hotel. A small lux. hotel providing comfort and good 
food. Golf, swimming, tennis, sea-fishing. Tel. Deal 636. 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


AMSGATE.—San Clu Hotel, East Cliff Promenade. 
A.A., R.A.C. Licensed, lift, garage. From 9 guineas. 
"Phone: Thanet 52345. 'Grams: Clueless, Ramsgate. 


AMSGATE.—The Regency. From 84 gns. 100 rms., 
h. & c., telephones, electric fires, 4 Bars, 5 Lounges, 
Ballroom, 24 acres lawns overlook sea. 


AMSGATE.—Continental Hotel, town centre. Lic. Bars. 
B. & B. 16/6. F.B. 25/-. 7-84 gns. weekly. All rooms 
H. & C., wireless, gas fires. Tel. Thanet 51052. 


AMSGATE.—Four Winds Hotel. Victoria Parade. Best 
the Kentish Coast can offer. O’looking sea, standing in 
own grnds. Cent. htg. Garage. Perm. Res. sp. terms. 


RINGMER, Sussex.—The Ringmer Hotel. First Class 
Cuisine. H. & C. in all bedrooms. A.A. & R.A.C. 
Cntrl htng. elec fires, Ivly gdn, cocktail bar. Phone 148. 


ALMER.—Sheen Pk. Children’s Holiday & Convalescent 
Hotel and Annexes. Enquiries to J. Haythornwaite, 
Principal, 272 Dover Road, Walmer. ‘Phone Deal 38. 


WANTAGE.—Charmey Manor. For an inexpensive holiday 
in 13th Century Berkshire Manor House, fully 
modernised, every comfort, good food. Apply Warden. 


ESTGATE.—Ingleton Hotel. ***A.A./R.A.C. Licensed. 
40 bedrooms with radio & phones. Fcg. sea & lawns. 
Open all year. Brochure. Write or phone Thanet 31317. 


ROTHAM, Kent.—14th Century Hotel & Restaurant. 
A.20. Ideal stop for Continental travellers. Good 
food and personal service. Tel. Boro’ Green 293. 


YORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine: recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C. 
Fully Licensed ’Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


A Scottish Coxswain 4=—~~_ 


Thelife-boat service depends 
entirely on voluntary 
contributions. Your 
donation may help to save 
someone’s life. Send it to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.! 


reasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A, 
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you do not read 
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... you do not know 
America! 


Send FREE sample 
copy of America’s only journal of 


today for a 


conservative opinion—just fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 150, East 35th 
Street, New York, 16, N.Y. 

Please send a FREE sample copy of 
National Review to: 


Send for 
this book 


Worry and upsets between husbands 
and wives so frequently arise through 
lack of knowledge of modern family 
planning. ‘‘Planned Families are 
Happy Families ’’ deals frankly with 
many of the questions which too often 
have to go unanswered, and can help 
to resolve one of the commonest 
problems in married life. Every 
married couple should have a copy. 
Youcan get yours now—absolutely free. 


FREE! Post COUPON NOW 


To: Planned Families Publications, 

12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 

Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, 

a free copy of ‘‘Planned Families are 
Happy Families.”’ I am an adult. 
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